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PEOPLE HAVE TO STAND IN LINE THESE DAYS5. 


MOST THINGS TAKE A LONG TIME NOW.... 
..BUT IT SHOULD NOT TAKE LONG TO CHOOSE 


BOB ow _— 


“WHERE THINGS REALLY MOVE” 


WHICH STANDS WITHOUT APOLOGY FOR THE “OLD- 
TIME RELIGION” AND THE ABSOLUTE: AUTHORITY OF 
THE BIBLE. 


WHICH HAS HAD A 75% INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT IN 
THE LAST THREE YEARS. 


WHOSE WELL-TRAINED FACULTY GIVE PERSONAL 
ATTENTION TO EACH STUDENT. 


WHOSE GRADUATES MANIFEST POISE, CULTURE, AND 
LEADERSHIP IN WHATEVER BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 
THEY ARE FOUND. 


WHICH OFFERS VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, PIPE ORGAN, 
SPEECH, AND ART WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. 


Academy -:- Liberal Arts College -:- Graduate School of Religion -:- Graduate School of Fine Arts 


For detailed information write: Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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Like the shelter and strength of 
the sturdy oak against the storm, 
these “Bonds of Blessing” give you 

a life income and protect you from 

loss or worry. Free information fully 
explains this plan; mail coupon today. 


World-wide Work for Christ 


As a bondholder of a Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract you become a partner 
with this organization in furthering God’s 
work ...on the War Front and on the Home 
Front. Here is your best investment 
because it is safe and gives you a high rate of 
return—up to 8 per cent depending on 
your age. You avoid legal troubles 

over a will because you administer your own 
estate while yet alive, and you save in 
taxes and fees. You enjoy the blessings 

of fellowship in our great work of relieving 
distress and winning souls. 












Salvation Army in 
the South Pacific 


At an English Air Base 


Up to 8% Interest semeeusseenaleniens eased 
Guaranteed! THE SALVATION ARMY 


Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. CH-15 
Or even more—depending on age. Act 719 North State Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
now to protect your funds in these un- Please send me full information on Salvation 
certain days. Safety is guaranteed by Army. Income: Gift Contract (Annuity) 
our reputation and assets. Amounts 
received from $100.00 up. Our dual 
agreement provides for loved ones. WONG 55550. cites cis ps sn sca ebldlbe Sioes issdas ogi Siphiccs iheenugichiadtacke Ligeaptgi debokpnaiamideesant eae 
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EVERY WORD...EVERY CHARACTER...EVERY SCENE...1IS A MAGIC KEY 
OPENING THE DOOR TO YOUR HEART’S MOST STIRRING ADVENTURE! 


‘hod 


Drama surging from 
one man’s secret heart 
...to the great 
heart of China! 
From the living 
pages of the unforgettable 


best-seller! 
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(Question: 

I believe in reading the Bible in pub- 
lic schools. What about comments and 
interpretation? 


Answer: 

There should be no comments and in- 
terpretation—not in public schools. In- 
deed, comments and interpretation would 
almost universally bar the reading. 


Question: 

A clergyman I know insists that George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln were 
not Christians. What is your opinion? 


Answer: 

I diasagree with the clergyman quoted. 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln were Christians. Washington was a 
faithful member of the Church of Eng- 
land. He is the author of several pray- 


ers that are vital even in our times. 
Abraham Lincoln, though a_ regular 


church attendant, did not formally iden- 
tify himself with any one church. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” is a 
text that applies to each of these great 
Americans. 


Question: 

A woman who is a member 
church I attend says that “ 
objectors are cowards.” 
think? 


of the 
conscientious 
What do you 


Answer: 

I think that the woman referred to 
is misinformed and mistaken. Some con- 
scientious objectors are among the brav- 
est of the brave and the majority of all 
conscientious objectors are making an 
intelligent and sacrificial investment of 
their lives for their God and country. 


Question: 
I have been greatly helped by Dr. 
Peale’s statement “How to Say a Pray- 
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er.” It has been criticized because “it 
does not honor the Lord Jesus—His name 
is not mentioned.” Is this criticism jus- 


tified. 


Answer: 

It is not. Always when Dr. Peale 
prays, he “recognizes our Lord Jesus.” 
He never fails to conclude his prayer 
with some such praise as “in His name,” 
or “through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
statement referred to in this question is 
a particularly fine and “workable” for- 
mula and recognition of Jesus Christ is 
implicit in every paragraph. 


Question: { 

I would like to know how much it has 
cost to spread Christianity in China. Al- 
so what has the Protestant Church in 
America ever done for the Negro child? 


Answer: 4 
I could not make an estimate of w hat 
it has cost to spread Christianity in 
China. I am fully persuaded that it has 
been a wise investment. I hope that the 
investment may be increased for China 
and for all other overseas lands. As to 
what the Protestant Church has done for 
the Negro child in America, my first an- 
swer is—entirely too little. Here is one 
of the tragic failures of the Christian 
enterprise at home, but here also I find 
a constantly increasing interest with a 
corresponding enlarged investment. 


Question: 

What is the best age of man? I have 
seen so many arguments that I would 
lke your opinion. 


Answer: 

Physical capacities reach their climax 
around the age of 20—a boxing champion 
is too “old” for his profession at the age of 
30. Mental maturity is usually not reached 
before the age of 40, increases slowly 
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until 60 and at 80 is about as it is at 
35. These are average figures. The nor- 
mal person should have his best mental 
period between 40 and 70. There are ex- 
ceptions to these “biological” facts at 
both extremes. Benjamin Franklin, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, Clara Barton, Mi- 
chelangelo and President Masaryk were 
all above 80 and some were nearing 90 
when they did their best work. Steadily 
ours is becoming comparatively an old 
people’s world. In 1971 there will be 
16.5 per cent of the population in the 
youth group and 20.8 percent in the old 
age group. 


Question: 
Do you believe that the Christian 
Church was built on Peter? 


Answer: 

I believe that the Christian Church 
was built upon the foundation named 
in Peter’s words, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” This is the 
way I read and understand the Scrip- 
tures. 


Question: 

Is it true that Jerusalem is equally 
holy to Christians, Jews, and Moham- 
medans? I was told that Mecca was 
the Mohammedan Holy City. 


Answer: 

Jerusalem ranks second but only sec- 
ond to Mecca as the Mohammedan’s Holy 
City. Comparison would be invidious 
but precious beyond words is Jerusalem 
to Christian and Jew alike. 


Question: 

You have, of course, read criticisms 
of your editorial on “Protestant Unity” 
which appeared in another department 
of Curist1an Heraup. Surely you have 
an answer for that one. Do you think 
that faith must lose “inner-integrity.” 
“balance and harmony.” or become “so 
inclusive that it has no drive nor power”? 
Do you think that this “Unity” of Prot- 
estant Christianity would lose “heart, 
power, and depth’? 


Answer: 

I have read the criticism in the letter 
of our subscriber quoted in the depart- 
ment “Straight Talk.” The above ques- 
tion produces its own answer, Certainly I 
listinguished between “unity” and “uni- 
formity.” All of the above qualities 
which are to me vital and sublime—and 
all other worthy qualities that may be 
named, would be enriched and strength- 
ened by that “Unity.” Indeed right now 
they are being compromised and weak- 
ened by our lack of such “Unity.” Also 
the correspondent above referred to, com- 
pletely disregarded that prayer of Jesus 
which is the 17th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel! 
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The great problem of illiteracy—the 
world’s greatest blight today—will bea 
first order of business for every Gov- 
ernment as soon as the war is over. And 
thanks to a new and ingenious method 
devised by a devoted Christian mission- 
ary, millions will be learning to read 
so quickly, and with such comprehen- 
sion, it will seem almost like a miracle. 

But what will these millions be read- 
ing? Will they read political dogmas 
or religious doctrines of antagonistic 
ways of life? Or shoddy tales of human 
frailties? OR will their reading be the 
World’s Greatest Book—the Holy Bible 
—the Christian Gospel of good-will to- 
ward all men—the way of life which has 
stood the test of centuries! IT’S UP TO 
YOU! 

Yes, every Christian has a responsi- 
bility that cannot be avoided, a chal- 
lenge*that must be met. 

Fortunately, the tools to do this great 





work are already at hand. The Bible 
has been translated and printed in the 
languages of the great masses—1062 in 
all, including Braille for the blind. The 
American Bible Society is ready, able 
and eager to act for you in publishing 
and distributing the Scriptures. Much 
hard work has been done, but much 
more remains. Funds are urgently 
needed and the appeal is to YOU. 

The American Bible Society wel- 
comes outright gifts from individuals or 
organizations. For those desiring to give 
and receive at the same time, the 
Society offers an Annuity Agreement, 
which thousands have found provides 
a generous income while gratifying a 
spiritual longing to do good for man- 
kind throughout the world. 

Today—right now—fill out the coupon 
below and you will receive full details 
of the Annuity Plan by return mail— 
no obligation, of course. 


Send the coupon NOW! 


American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 


(Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-98 


entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 


for the world-wide distribution of the 


Scriptures wherever need exists. 
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News DIGEST 
of the month 


EDITED BY GABRIEL nena 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


MEN: Men come and go, in Washing- 
ton; they have come and gone more fre- 
quently under Mr. Roosevelt than under 
any other President. Now passes Mr. 
Hull—‘the gallant old eagle of the State 
Department.” Even his political oppo- 
sites seem sorry to see him go, for the 
gentleman from Tennessee has done well. 
He has commanded more universal re- 
spect and admiration than any other offi- 
cer of the Administration. 

It is natural that Mr. Hull would have 
much to do with the appointment of his 
successor. When he “gave the nod” to 
his under-secretary, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, he was selecting a man intimately 
familiar with the Hull policies, and ready 
to go on with them. Prematurely white- 
haired at 44, he was the $100,000-a-year 
chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration at 37. He has had 
perience in aviation development, he was 
in a commanding position at Dumbarton 
Oaks, and he is far more diplomatic and 
tactful than Sumner Welles, who some 
thought should have had the post. Only 
one other Secretary of State was younger, 
on the day of his appointment, than Mr. 
Stettinius; this was Edmund Randolph, 
who served under President Washington. 

Keep your good eye on two other 
Washington men who are in line for that 
mythical political “something,” Henry 
Wallace and Nelson Rockefeller. Mr. 
Wallace isn’t talking, but it is understood 
that he will not take an appointment 
abroad, lest he be forgotten, politically, 
at home. He is too prominent and too 
able to be forgotten for long—especially 
by labor. Mr. Rockefeller is quoted as 
saying he will accept an assistant secre- 
taryship in the State Department, to 
handle Latin-American affairs. The 
State Department has been considering 
such an appointment for some time. 


wide ex- 


HUMANITY: Well, Nubbins had his 
Christmas. Santa “made a special trip 
down from the North Pole,” according to 
Santa himself, to bring the three hundred 
presents and the little black cocker span- 
iel to Nubbins Hoffman of Cheyenne—the 
little fellow who the doctors said couldn’t 
live until our Christmas. Santa shook 


AT/HOME 


hands with him, but the old fellow had 
a lump in his throat and couldn’t say 
much. All he said was, “Nubbins is one 
of the happiest little fellows in the world.” 

Nubbins still lives as we write this, but 
... his prayer reached the heart of Amer- 
ica (“God, please let me get well soon”) 

. and America, in person, has helped 
answer the prayer that must have broken 
the heart of God. It’s that answer we’re 
interested in, here. Maybe it isn’t exactly 
headline news; maybe we’re getting old 
and sentimental. But when we read of 
what America has done for this doomed 
youngster in the West, we feel like flaunt- 
ing it in the face of those critics who are 
forever telling us that civilization is noth- 
ing but a thin veneer and that mankind 
is going to the dogs. 

Bring on your wars. Kill your thou- 
sands and your tens of thousands. Lie, 


cheat, steal, covet, kill: do all of that,’ 


errant man, but you’re not hopelessly bad, 
after all, and all those sins will not con- 
vince us that you are hopelessly bad. Nub- 
bins broke you down, right in the middle 
of history’s most horrible war, and laid 
your heart wide open, and it is a good 
heart to look at! You’re not so bad... . 


DESCENT: James R. Young, American 
newspaperman and ex-prisoner of the Jap- 
anese, probably has as much reason for 
hating the Japanese as any man alive: 
read his book, “Behind the Rising Sun,” 
and find out for yourself. But Mr. Young, 
by virtue of that very experience, may 
not be in an unprejudiced, open-minded 
position when it comes to discussing what 
we should do with the Nipponese when 
we've beaten them. He says: 

“TI demand the death of all Hirohito’s 
family. Bomb the palace from sight. Two 
imperial shrines, at Yasukuni and Ise, 
must be levelled . . .” There is more, 
DUE c« 2! 

This is a new low. If we descend this 
far, we will be on the level of the Nazi 
and the Nipponese; this editor, for one, 
thinks Americans mean it when they 
maintain that they want to deal with 
others as Christians, as believers in de- 
mocracy and the gentler way. Are we to 
be beasts. too, killing “Hirohito’s family?” 


Hanging Hirohito to the sour apple tree 
would do no more good than hanging the 
Vice President of the United States, were 
the Japanese to win. For the Emperor of 
Japan is second in command to his mili- 
tary clique; they, more than‘he, are re- 
sponsible, and they should hang. 

What we want now is not a century of 
vengeance and bitterness, but a century 
of peace. We will get that by destroying 
a Japanese philosophy, not by hanging 
a Japanese individual. 


victory: James Cesar Petrillo, chief 
of the AFL musicians union, has just won 
the most fantastic victory in the history 
of American labor. After a 27-month bat- 
tle, he has forced employers to collect 
money from the public and pay it into 
the treasury of a union, and the treasurers 
of that union cannot be compelled to tell 
the public what is done with that money! 
Little Cesar will collect a fee on every 
music record made and played. 

This means that Petrillo has whipped 
the music record industry, the National 
War Labor Board (which once ordered 
the union to rescind its ban on musical 
recordings), and the President of the 
United States, who asked him to be good 
and obey the War Labor Board at least 
for the duration. He snaps his finger at 
all of them—and collects! 

That he collects is bad enough; worse 
than this is the prospect that other labor 
unions will go and do likewise. It’s a 
field day for all of them now; they can 
collect millions, and spend those millions 
as they see fit, and there is nothing we 
can do about it. 

Ave, Cesar! 


ROBOTS: Scientists and mere laymen, 
like ourselves, on this side of the Atlantic, 
have been guessing as to the probability 
of Germany reaching New York or Wash- 
ington with her new V-2 robot bombs. 
There was a time when New York was 
worried about that; it looked as though 
the Germans might do it. If they had 
started a little earlier in the war with 
these buzz-bombs, they might have done 
it, but not now. 
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The V-2 bombs reaching England are 
fired from a minimum distance of 200 
miles, probably from Holland or north- 
western Germany. They travel at from 
800 to 1000 miles an hour, and they have 
a height of trajectory estimated at 70 
miles in the stratosphere, at its very 
highest point. Our Atlantic coastline lies 
4000 miles from northern Germany; plain 
arithmetic tells us that to reach us, the 
bombs would have to have a trajectory of 
1400 miles. We may see that some day— 
but not in 1945! 

Then, too, the shooting could not be 
accurate. Misses in England of from 30 
to 200 miles are reported; multiply the 
chance of missing by 4,000, and you can 
see why the Germans just can’t do it. 

There is a possibility, of course, that 
robot bombs could be launched from 
planes, or fired from the decks of sub- 
marines or surface ships sneaking toward 
the coast. But that is highly improbable, 
considering the amazing performances of 
Allied detection apparatus, and the ef- 
ficiency of American air patrols, which 
could spot and sink any suicide subma- 
rine or airplane before a bomb could be 
fired. 

Further, buzz-bombs falling on New 
York or Washington would decrease Ger- 
many’s already fading chances for a soft 
peace. Some Englishmen were for a soft 
peace, before the buzz-bombs came; they 
are decidedly not for it now! 

So—America is probably safe. But if 
another world war should come—what 
then? No man with half a mind can 
doubt that New York, in that war, could 
become just as much a heap of rubble as 
Aachen is now. 


FUTURE: My neighbor up the street 
tells me sadly that the Republican ele- 
phant is dead. What: he means is that 
there is no future for the Republican 
party. That we doubt, very seriously. 

The Democrats will be in fine fettle, 
come this January 20th, when F.D.R. 
takes the oath for the fourth time, but it 
seems to us that the only fourth-timer in 
American history and his followers will be 
counting their chickens too early if they 
count the Republicans as “out,” from now 
on. The popular vote of more than 21,- 
000,000 for Mr. Dewey, as against some 
24,000,000 for Mr. Roosevelt, doesn’t look 
much like a “landslide” from where we 
sit. Since the Democratic landslide of 
1936, the Republicans have gained twenty 
seats in the Senate and ninety-three in 
the House; that doesn’t look like the last 
stages of death, either! 

There were those who called for the 
elephant’s funeral after the Landon fiasco, 
but the “corpse” is showing amazing signs 
of life, and the funeral will have to be 
postponed. That is history repeating it- 
self. The Democrats looked pretty pale 
after twenty-four years of defeat between 
1861 and 1885, but they came back with 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


PLIGHT OF CHINA 


Grover Cleveland. They came back again, 
after sixteen more lean years, with Wood- 
row Wilson. F.D.R. arrived after twelve 
years of Republicanism. 

Yes, parties come back. And we'll haz- 
ard a guess, right now, about 1948: the 
Republicans will win easily, no matter 
who the Democrats put up. For by that 
time younger Republicans will be in the 
saddle, the war will be over (and there 
are many who claim that Arnhem elected 
F.D.R.!), still more of the Old Guard 
isolationists and the reactionaries will be 
gone, and a young fellow named Stassen 
will be back from the wars. 

Watch Harold Stassen. He’s dynamite. 
And he is timber made to order for the 
kind of two-fisted President we will be 
needing, in 1948. 


COURIER’S CUES: Smart economists 
are saying it will be 1946 before we can 
expect any real relief on income taxes. . . . 
They also say that post-war prosperity 
will last until and maybe through 1948; 
after that, they aren’t even guessing... . 
Reconversion is not far off; the military 
men have stocks of supplies which give 
them, in many departments, more than 
they can ever use . . . Holidays for the liq- 
uor industry are being planned at three- or 
four-month intervals, all through 1945 ... 
Watch for more men from labor slipping 
into policy-making positions in the Gov- 
ernment . . . Private enterprise will get 
more consideration from the Administra- 
tion during the fourth term. Truth is, the 
Administration is developing a healthy 
respect for business, big and little; busi- 
ness has produced on a miracle scale. 
Don’t forget-—you must file your *44 in- 
come tax return by March 15. 


ABROAD 


CHINA: The pot’s boiling in Cathay, 
with a vengeance. First General Stilwell 
and minister Gauss come home; then 
Kung goes out of Chiang’s cabinet, in 
company with some others. Mme. Chiang 
is in the United States. The Japanese are 
striving with all their might to knock 
China out of the war. Rumors are a 
dime a dozen, and the pessimists are hav- 
ing a Roman holiday. 

So far as the Stilwell affair is concerned, 
remember that he is called “Vinegar Joe” 
by his men—who love him. He is a 
fighting man; he’s no diplomat. He dis- 
agreed with Chiang as to where battles 
were to be fought; they were two strong 
men standing face to face, and trouble 
was inevitable. Then President Roose- 
velt stepped in, the thing became diplo- 
matic and political, and a housecleaning 
was the only way out. We reshuffled our 
leadership in China; Chiang reshuffled 
his, and the battle goes on. 

Mme. Chiang is in this country be- 
cause she is desperately sick—and for no 
other reason. If some of the cynics who 
are libeling her would give half as much 
energy to winning the war, a lot of blood 
would be saved. 

What’s needed in China is supplies, 
more lend-lease, more manpower, more 
planes against an enemy who is spending 
material and manpower furiously to get 
in one final, deadly punch. What the 
Japanese are up to is a negation of the 
tediously built Ledo Road: if they can 
cut that, they stop the flow of supplies 
coming to Chiang from Burma and India. 
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Lovely little Cornelia Stewart smiles at ‘“Bebe Joli.“ The doll was a gift to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower from the people of Brittany. The general sent the doll to 
the National Museum where Cornelia, daughter of T. D. Stewart, curator of the 
museum’s Physical Anthropology Division, will see to it that Bebe Joli is cared for. 


They also open a land road of their own 
to Singapore—which, with their ships 
going down like duck-pins on a bowling 
alley, they need desperately. We've said 
before in this column that China has had 
but a trickle of lend-lease, and we repeat 
that. 
struggle calling for mountainous supplies. 


This is no shotgun war; it is a 


China will get supplies in that propor- 
tion, the minute Hitler goes down in the 
West—but can China wait for that? 
There is yo panic in Chungking. Only 
anxiety. China will fight on: she will beat 
this invader as she has beaten every 
other invader. But if she has to wait to 
absorb him in peacetime, as she has ab- 
sorbed the others—well, that will set 
back the clock a thousand years. The 
decision is not up to Chungking as to how 
this invader is to be beaten; it is up to us! 
Chiang is still doing his best. Have 
you heard that he leads a dictatorial re- 
gime? Well, there is some little dictator- 
ship in England, and in America, during 
this war; there must be a certain amount 
You've 
heard that he is hoarding lend-lease to 
fight the Chinese Non- 


sense! Those communists are too far back 


of that, in such an emergency. 
communists? 


in the hills to be even reached now. The 
struggle with them can wait. The strug- 
ele with the Japanese can’t wait, and 
Chiang knows it, and he is still fighting 
them with everything he has. 

There is a time for talk and a time for 
action. Let’s make up our minds . 


WEST: Pho m uy 


street glances 


at the headlines and says, “This is it.” 
This must be it—must be the long- 
awaited all-out drive to break the Ger- 
man military spine and finish the fight- 
ing in the West. We pray, as these words 
go off to the printer, that you who read 
them may already have read of an armi- 
stice, in time for Christmas. 

The German position, as we write, is 
Huddled closer and closer 
into constantly shrinking territory, they 
have no room for adequate maneuver. 
Their officer personnel is shot to pieces; 
their leadership is definitely bad. Their 
seasoned campaigners in the ranks are 


impossible. 


going fast, if not already gone; boys and 
old men fight now, and they have not 
been trained for mobile warfare. Once 
more, the superman goes down. 

What really beat them? Time. Re- 
sources in the hands of their enemies. 
Manpower. Oil. Gas. And the long 
centuries gone, across which man got 
into his head an idea that man must be 
free. And God in heaven had a hand 
in it, too; even a nation of “supermen” 
cannot mock Him. 

You might sum it all up by saying that 
spirit won this war against the Nazi. He 
was armed and we were not; he prepared 
furiously while we fiddled; he “got the 
jump” on “the decadent democracies;” 
he came within an inch or so of trampling 
the whole world under his heel—and 
what good did it do him? Even if Hitler 
had won, he could not have held the 
world down. Men simply did not want 
what he stood for, 





Now it is up to the free world to stay 
free—to see that the bigotry and intoler- 
ance for which Hitler fought does not 
conquer us, even though physically he 
loses his war. Now is the time for us to 
stand to our moral and spiritual guns. 


FRANCE: France was down in the 
dust a few short months ago; there were 
those who said she was so terribly beaten 
that she would never rise again. Ace 
tually, France seemed to have lost her 
soul. De Gaulle, speaking in Algiers last 
March 18, was the perfect picture of mel- 
ancholy and despair; he seemed to have 
given up hope of being recognized as lead- 
er of France by the Allies. He was 
knocked around like a shuttlecock; he 
was diplomatically sidestepped; he was 
not even tipped off as to when the in- 
vasion of France was to come, until two 
days before the landing. 

But look at this same de Gaulle now. 
A President with deep French sympa- 
thies has been elected in the United 
States, and he is making real gestures of 
approval toward the general. Winston 
Churchill has been in Paris; he stood by 
de Gaulle’s side under the Are de Tri- 
omphe on last November 11, and he 
says now that the general is the “undis- 
puted leader of France.” And, (boon of 
boons!) Joseph Stalin has invited de 
Gaulle to come to Moscow and _ talk 
things over! 

France has come back from her en- 
slavement stronger than even Frenchmen 
dreamed she could be. France immortellel! 
She becomes, in the short eighty-five days 
between the liberation of Paris and 
Churchill beneath the Are, a real power, 
a balancing power, in Europe. Churchill 
and Stalin are not gesturing toward de 
Gaulle just for the fun of gesturing; they 
are thinking of the future. They are 
thinking of alliances. 

Churchill and England would like a 
bloc against Russia: a bloc consisting of 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Stalin is thinking of trade, and of France 
as the hub of a trade-wheel from which 
he can reach all Europe. De Gaulle is 
thinking of a military alliance with Brit- 
ain and an economic alliance with Rus- 
sia—and he hopes he can get both with- 
out offending either nation. 

It will be quite a trick, if he can do it. 
Right now, he holds a good hand in the 
game of diplomatic poker. Two things 
he must still get: arms for a_ strong 
army for France (from the Allies) and 
complete control of his country—includ- 
ing that troublesome (Communistic?) un- 
derground which has refused his demand 
to disarm. What France can be tomor- 
row is the bridge between Russia and 
England. Watch the traffic pour across 
that bridge. if and when it is built! 


PHILLIPPINES: ‘Io get back to the 
Rast for a moment, a few words might 
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be in order on the Philippines. The Japa- 
nese at Leyte and Ormoc are fighting the 
really crucial battles of the Pacific war. 
They know what they lose if they lose 
here. 

Loss of the islands to the Americans 
would mean the elimination of the last 
big outpost of Japan; it would put land- 
based American planes in Luzon, within 
striking distance of Malaya and the East 
Indies; it would open the mainland of 
Japan itself to air attack, and it would 
make vulnerable the coast of China. The 
Nipponese knows all this, so he fights to 
the last man. 

Maybe “last man” is not just the right 
expression; even if every Japanese trooper 
in the Philippines is wiped out, there will 
be from 750,000 to 1,000,000 garrisoned 
in the islands and territories south of 
China still to be beaten. After that, there 
is another estimated 2,600,000 to 4,000,- 
000 Japanese fighters in the inner de- 
fenses of Nippon to be accounted for. 

Who dares be cheerful, who dares pre- 
dict an “early collapse,” in the face of all 
that? We have not yet begun to fight 
Japan! 


RURAL: A leading American preacher 
the other day made the statement that 
the rural church in America is in a lot 
healthier condition than the urban 
church; he called the country church “the 
real backbone of America.” Well, we like 
the rural church; we’d give a lot to live 
out there and worship out there—but just 
after we heard the parson say that, along 
comes a bulletin from the National Lu- 
theran Council with some figures on the 
rural situation that makes us wonder. ... 

In the aygrage rural church in America, 
there are ninety-eight members, says the 
bulletin. One fifth of these members are 
classed as inactive; one eighth of them no 
longer live in the community but still re- 
tain their memberships. Between 1924 
and 1930, while population in 140 rural 
communities increased by 23,500, total 
monthly church attendance decreased by 
10,045. 

Seven-tenths of the country churches 
have non-resident pastors; less than one- 
tenth of them have full-time, resident 
pastors. Eighty-six per cent of our “open 
country” churches have Sunday schools; 
on any given Sunday, about two-thirds of 
the enrollment is present in the school. 
More than half of the Protestant clergy 
in the country lack both college and semi- 
nary training and degrees. The average 
country preacher has a salary of $1600 
for resident, $1000 for non-resident, one- 
fourth of them work part-time at some 
other occupation, nearly three-fifths of 
them are over 45 years of age, and one- 
tenth are over 65. 
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This is not said in disparagment of the 
rural church; these are simple facts, the 
plain truth. All in all, we believe the rural 
church to be in quite as healthy a condi- 
tion as her city sister, but—are either of 
them really the backbone of America? It 
looks as though they both needed some 
spine-strengthening spiritual exercise be- 
fore they can claim that. 


SATURDAY: Judge Joseph H. Woeste, 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Cin- 
cinnati, handed down a decision this week 
which will be of wide interest in religious 
circles. The judge held that the Ohio 
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© ACME 
Stained-glass window in a chapel dedi- 


cated to the memory of the men of 
96th Bombardment Group of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces who have lost their 
lives in this war. The chapel has been 
erected in the 12th Century St. An- 
drews Church at Quidenham, England. 
The window shows the figure of Christ 
looking down on an American airman. 


Legislature may not pass any law that 
will compel Max Kut to work on Satur- 
days. 

Max Kut, it seems, was employed by 
a chain store, which he left and was un- 
able to get another job because, being an 
Orthodox Jew, he would not work on 
Saturday. He applied for unemployment 
compensation, and he was refused. After 
which he sued, in Common Pleas court. 

Ruled the Judge: “An applicant for 
unemployment compensation who is a 
member of a religious faith and who ob- 
serves Saturday as his Sabbath and claims 
benefits under the law must not be de- 


prived of such if it is clearly evident that 
he is a conscientious observer of his re- 
ligious tenets.” 

The words, “conscientious observer of 
his religious tenets” is what is known 
among lawyers as an “escape clause;” that 
is, if any employer can prove in court 
that an employee does not take his re- 
ligion seriously, he may escape the finan 
cial burden of employment insurance. But 
the ruling is still of tremendous signifi- 
cance, even with that clause, when we 
consider the hundreds of thousands of 
Jews employed in the United States. The 
higher courts will be busy for some time 
to come, deciding whether Judge Woeste 
is right or wrong, and ruling on a ques- 
tion that will never be settled: the ques- 
tion of just how far religious freedom 
may go. 


MINISTRY: The United Church Min- 
istry of the Richmond, California, Church 
Defense Council is offering one of the 
most spectacular war-emergency minis- 
tries to be found anywhere in the country 
Working in an area where the population 
has jumped from 23,000 to 123,000, the 
Protestant denominations have pooled 
their efforts under the guidance of Harold 
H. Henderson, a former missionary to 
Korea; his staff consists of six women visi- 
tors, five full-time white pastors, five full- 
time Negro ministers, five other pastors 
giving week-end service and one Negro 
pastor giving half-time. 


COLLABORATION: The Archbishop of 
Paris is busy defending himself in the 
newspapers of France against the charge 
of collaboration with Vichy, against the 
whispers of the anti-clericals who would 
drive him from the country. Emmanuel 
Celestine Cardinal Suhard does not deny 
that he had frequent conversations with 
Vichy, but he holds that he was justified 
in that. For, he says, this was a regime 
to which was attached a Vatican diplo- 
matic corps; he also cites the writings of 
Pope Pius XI, who called upon his priests 
and cardinals in other circumstances to 
guard the lives and souls of the faithful 
in any crisis. This, says Cardinal Suhard. 
was what he actually did, and he sees no 
wrong in that. 

Meanwhile, comments in the French 
press seem to indicate a growing demand 
for a purge in the French episcopacy—a 
purge, incidentally, to be brought about 
by French Catholics within the Church, 
and not from without. Attention is called 
to the fact that the Church in France per- 
sistently challenged the rights of the op- 
pressed, and that Catholics by the thou- 
sand were enlisted in the underground. 
The concentration camps of the nation 
had more than their share of Catholics. 

Late dispatches from Paris contain the 
account of an audience of the Cardinal 
with General de Gaulle, and the church- 
man’s statement of allegiance to the new 
government. That is highly indicative of 




































































































































































































































































































































the real policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Politically canny, the Church 
goes along with whatever regime happens 
to be in power; when that regime falls, 
contact is made quickly with the new. 
We have to look no further than the re- 
lations between Mussolini and the Vati- 
can, for proof of that! 


EXPENSIVE: On our desk lies a recent 
issue of the Federal Council’s information 
bulletin; we think this particular bulletin 
will be read by a lot of folks who have 
never even seen a previous bulletin. The 
undertakers will be reading it. For this 
bulletin attacks a problem rarely attacked 
in print; it has some rather painful fig- 
ures dealing with the high cost of dying. It 
is aimed at abuses in the funeral industry. 

Total deaths in the U.S., for the year 
1942, as reported here, were 1,385,187; the 
total cost for the funerals following those 
deaths is estimated at $560,000.000—or 
$405 for each death. That’s high! It is 
higher than the cost of funerals being held 
under the management of new burial co- 
operative associations, where the average 
cost runs to $165 per family, and in some 
cases as low as $84. 

There is a tremendous profit in funerals. 
Why should that be? It isn’t enough to 
blame the undertakers; much of the blame 
must fall on the well-meaning families 
who spend money like water to “put on a 
good funeral.” Think of the sheer waste 
in floral tributes. We have seen funerals 
with three and four cars loaded with 
flowers — all of which perished within 
twenty-four hours! We like those intel- 
ligent bereaved who insist upon “No 
flowers”—and who ask that the money 
be given to charity, instead. 

Well, if the Council succeeds in doing 
anything to correct the evil, it will be 
working a new wonder. This has been 
tried before, but ...! 


TEMPERANCE 


CIGARETTES: The Chicago post office 
held a sale of unclaimed goods the other 
day; among the lost and strayed items 
were eighty-two cartons of cigarettes, plus 
a few miscellaneous loose packs. Twelve 
of the cartons were sold for $106, or 88 1/3 
cents per pack. A second dozen cartons 
went for $80, to a newspaper reporter. 

Aside from the wonder in our souls as 
to how a newspaper reporter could afford 
$80 for the coffin-nails, we are a bit ap- 
palled at the spectacle of any sensible 
man so desperately in need of cigarettes 
that he will pay such a price to get his 
hands on them. But if you are reading 
the papers, you may know that half the 
nation is grumbling about the cigarette 
shortage, that a black market is picking 
up speed, that there are tobacco boot- 
leggers at work. Why? 


Well, back in 1938, we were smoking 
1261 cigarettes per capita per year. In 
1943 we puffed them away or threw them 
away at the rate of 1938 a year; that is 
just 60 times faster than they smoked 
them in 1900! And why is that? Some 
say “It’s the war; most of our cigarettes 
are going overseas.” There is a flood of 
them going overseas, that’s true—but it 
amounts to only one-third of the supply, 
and now even some of the men at the 
front are being asked to get along on two 
packs a week, and some overseas canteens 
have none at all. What’s really caused all 
this is that an avaricious tobacco industry, 
spending millions on high-pressure adver- 


Keeping up with the men of the swiftly 
moving Ninth Air Force Service Com- 
mand Unit was a problem to Chaplain 
Emile F. Mignery, Jr., Ronan, Montana, 
until he hit upon the idea of a mobile 
home and office. Now the chaplain 
just hitches his trailer onto a passing 
truck and lands in the middle of wher- 
ever his men are. With his notorious 
loyalty to Montana and the nature of 
his work, the name, “Montana Sheep- 
herder” was a “natural.” 


tising, has educated the American public 
into a habit which the public now hasn’t 
the backbone to resist! They’ve built up 
a demand so tremendous that they simply 
can’t keep up with it! 

Yes, we will get a lot of mail from 
cigarette smokers who will be mad at this, 
but here’s a challenge for them: just try 
to stop smoking! We know hundreds who 
say they can take their cigarettes or 
leave them, but we could count on the 
fingers of one hand those who have had 
will power enough to quit. 


ARMY: Speaking of the boys in the 
service, Bishop Edwin F. Lee, director of 


the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, clears the air a bit in re 
whiskey and beer: 

“The Army does not issue beer, whiskey 
or soft drinks to its personnel. All over- 
seas post exchanges may requisition and 
are, as far as possible, supplied with beer 
and soft drinks for sale to personnel. The 
sale of whiskey or distilled liquors is pro- 
hibited. Because of military factors and 
shipping difficulties, it is impossible to 
supply the full demand for beer and soft 
drinks in overseas theaters. ... The Army 
attempts to supply the post exchanges 
with one case (24 bottles) per man per 
month of both beer and soft drinks, al- 
though the theater commander may, at 
his discretion, increase or decrease the 
consumption quota of any item, subject, 
of course, to available supply.” 

Well, that’s better than we thought it 
was, anyway! 


SCRAPPER: Just about the fightingest 
man in the Dry forces of this country is 
Sam Morris. Recently, Sam let go with 
this: 

“Certain people argue that Prohibition 
can’t be enforced. They say the American 
public won’t obey a law they do not like. 
How about the income tax? People don’t 
fill out income tax returns and pay on 
them because they want to. A govern- 
ment that can enforce the income tax 
law can enforce a Prohibition law, if it 
wants to. A government that can make 
120 million people stop buying sugar, 
gasoline, coffee and shoes, can make them 
stop buying booze, if it really wants to. 
Fifteen million young men in this country 
didn’t want to have any part in this war 
and did not volunteer. But that made 
mighty little difference to the government. 
... A government that can make 12 or 
15 million young men all leave their 
homes and their fathers and mothers and 
go out to bleed and die on world battle- 
fronts, wouldn’t be overburdened to make 
a few thousand bootleggers stop peddling 
hooch down the back alleys after dark.” 

Wet newspapers, please copy. 


TREND: Churches down South are 
lining up their forces for a prohibition 
fight. This is a fight which may not wait 
on the conclusion of the war. A staté- 
wide referendum measure is certain to be 
presented to the 1945 North Carolina 
Legislature; move for a similar referen- 
dum is already under way in Alabama, a 
state which has slowly been going dry 
county by county, ever since repeal came 
in. The Texas legislature will consider the 
question this winter; politicians in Georgia 
say it is a major issue there. Enactment 
of a local option law will be sought next 
year in Indiana, and local option measures 
will come out on the legislative floors of 
many another state capitol. 

There is a determined drive on, also 
backed by the churches, against liquor ads. 
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. . . THIS YOUNG SOLDIER KNOWS 
HOW TO POINT HIS BUDDIES TO CHRIST! 








































Hundreds of young men and women, going from Institute 
classrooms into their country's service, are accomplishing great 
things for God. They're using their training in active soul- 
winning. 


ect, One sailor held a weekly Bible class, the attendance growing 
vi from 5 to 180 in two months . . . a marine won twelve of his 
' fellow marines to Christ... an Army nurse writes of witnessing 


to American air casualties in an English hospital . . . a soldier 
was wakened at midnight by a fellow soldier under conviction, 


rest : 
who knew where to come to learn the way of salvation... 
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THE GREATEST THING 
IN THE WORLD 

















HE highest mountain have I seen and I have 
sailed the widest sea—but what is the greatest 
thing in the world? Henry Drummond, dis- 
tinguished scholar and writer of the past century, 
had his answer for that question. He said, “The 
greatest thing in the world is love.” In that he 
agreed with the incomparable Paul who declared, 
“Love never faileth.” 
Love is of all emotions the most powerful. It 

































































believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” It is greater than faith, greater than hope; 
it is “the greatest thing in the world.” But even so, 
am I ready to agree that it never fails? There are 
times and circumstances when it seems to fail. I 
have watched parents who deeply love their chil- 
dren, fail miserably at the business of parenthood. 
Where discipline was required they were indulgent, 
where correction was the order of the day they 
brought gifts. There is a false kindness more dam- 
aging, more brutal indeed by the test of the years 
than brutality itself. The world is a hard task- 
master. Again and again children who have lived 
sheltered lives, who have been pampered and in- 
dulged, are disciplined by society. 

But love itself does not fail. It may seem to fail 
because those loved fail to respond. Even Jesus 
was disappointed in Judas, and for thirty pieces of 
silver perfect love was betrayed. 

Ultimately love alone is constructive. The high- 
est argument that can be made for violence or for 
the place of force in the great scheme of life is 
that the destruction in their wake may be inevitable 
in the long look toward human brotherhood. Cer- 
tainly from the scars of fire in many a city, new and 
braver capitals have risen. But the fire itself could 
only destroy. Napoleon said that there were only 
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conquers fear, it outlasts hate, “it beareth all things, — 
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two forces--the sword and the spirit, and that the 
spirit would at last conquer the sword. Jesus said, 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another.” And He is still 
alive! His Cross still stands above the world. 
After each reaping of the sword, His peace shines 
with yet clearer beam. All else grows pale in that 
effulgent light. 

I have seen the cathedrals of France, broken, 
crumbling under the concentrated fire of great guns, 
and I have seen them rising again from their ruins. 
I have seen the trenches in the meadows and across 
the green fields. “Scars,” I said, “that evermore will 
soil the land.” But I have returned to find the great 
wounds healed, the green grass growing where once 
we burrowed to escape the flaming death. And in 
the fields where I had seen the wooden crosses row 
on row, the cattle grazed again. War is waste, peace 
is love, and only love restores. The greatest thing 
that came out of the Civil War was not emancipa- 
tion, but unity. And that unity is the essence of 
Lincoln’s immortal words, “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all.” 

Perhaps the supreme quality of love is this: see- 
ing the invisible, it envisions the impossible as 
achieved. Love may be disappointed, it may be 
defeated and even overwhelmed, but it cannot be 
destroyed, nor can that which it has seen be de- 
stroyed. 

Love is the one infinite quality of the finite mind. 
We love in spite of defeat; we love through death 
and beyond the grave. Even more significant, love 
claims vast areas that wisdom is bound to release 
as impossible. When defeat is inevitable and de- 
spair is at hand, love finds the door of opportunity 
and enters a career of abundant service. It is love 
that passeth knowledge and it was the love of Christ 
revealed in Jesus that brought salvation to a dying 
world. Here is redemption and we have seen it! 
Up from the slums it has risen in the personality 
of gentle Kagawa. Out of slavery it has come in 
Booker T. Washington. It is the divine impulse 
of Edith Cavell and Frances Willard, of Robert E. 
Lee and Martin Niemoeller, and at last above 
war’s loud alarms, above all the hates of men, it 
shall rise in peace and brotherhood. 
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| CANNOT BELIEVE THAT IT IS OUR DESTINY TO HATE ONE ANOTHER. 


IN THE HEART OF 


EVERY NORMAL PERSON THERE IS A GREAT YEARNING FOR THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


Mvrrany victory seems now a 


matter of time. The Allied forces are 
relentlessly closing in on Berlin and 
Tokyo. But while our armies are saving 
this nation on the battlefields of Europe 
and Asia, we here at home can, and may, 
destroy it without the firing of a shot. 
We can lose the war at home, and wreck 
the United States we have known, by 
sailing to see and tenaciously clinging to 
what is really the glory of the United 
States and the life of distinction our 
country represents. 

Just what is it that we are fighting to 
save? What is it that the founding 
fathers established and that we and our 
forebears have so long cherished? It is 
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not primarily our industrial system, or 
our great cities, or our system of com- 
munications, or any of our marvelous 
inventions. These are part of our coun- 
try, but not the main part. 

The essence of this nation—the one 
thing that more than any other has made 
us great in the eyes of mankind—is the 
principle of individual liberty—the dig- 
nity and the equal status of man that 
underlies our entire political and social 
structure. Men unrelated in racial origin, 


rawn from every corner of the earth, 
and professing every known religious 
creed, combined their talents and their 
efforts to create a new world. They 
brought with them few miéAterial pos- 
sessions, but they did import many cul- 
tural heritages from the Old World which 
have greatly enriched our national life. 
They came to the New World to shake 
off rather than to transplant the animosi- 
ties of Europe. This was the goal of 
those diverse people who fled to these 
shores from the oppression, the bigotry, 
and the hatreds of the Old World. 

This deathless heritage was what the 
nation’s founders sought to perpetu- 
ate when they declared in the Decla- 
ration of Independence that all men are 





created equal and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This was what 
they strove to protect when they wrote 
into the Constitution the guarantees of 
freedom of speech and press and religion, 
and of equality before the law. 

And this is what our enemies seek to 
induce us to destroy by our own hand. 
They strive to set us at each other's 
throats. They would spread race prej- 
udice like a plague throughout the land. 
They work to incite us to bigotry and 
hatred toward our neighbors. They teach 
They would 
divide us that we might nullify the vic- 
tory of our armies by civil war at home. 


the gospel of intolerance. 


ND the appalling truth is that this 
war upon our unity is meeting 
with no little degree of success. 

The dark specter of bigotry and persecu- 
tion sweeps like an ugly phantom across 
the horizon. On every side we see sinis- 
ter forces at work in this country to set 
class against class, religion against  reli- 
gion, race against race. Insidious propa- 
ganda and falsehoods are daily being 
unleashed. Racial and class hatreds, sys- 
tematically fomented, have led to the de- 
struction of property, the physical torture 
and even the murder of our fellow men. 
The object is to substitute the Nazi way 
of life for the American way. These out- 
rages threaten not merely the lives and 
property of a few unfortunate imdivid- 
uals. but also the constitutional prin- 
ciples upon this republic 
founded and upon which the freedom of 
all Americans depends. 

Unfortunately, some of the hates and 
animosities of the Old World crept into 
the new American continent. It is an 
inspiring fact that these alien movements 
were not in the main stream of the 
American tradition, and that they proved 
unable to divert the American people 
from devotion to the principles of free- 
dom, equality and fair play. But today, 
with the world convulsed by war, bigotry 
and intolerance are once again abroad 


which Was 


in the land. There is no more disturbing 
manifestation of this trend than the sin- 
ister thing we know as anti-Semitism. 
Organized anti-Semitism is a weapon 
of the Nazi revolution. It is the most 
cunning of all the cunning methods de- 
vised by the Nazis to destroy democracies 
from within. It threatens not only the 
Jews, but the basic principles of de- 
mocracy and Christianity as well. We 
shall win the global war on the field of 
battle. But if at the same time we 
accept and become permeated with this 
portion of the Nazi idealogy, we shall 
have sustained a major defeat. Hitler 
knows that, and is boasting that the 
seeds of Nazism and anti-Semitism which 
he has sown, will survive military defeat. 
We must realize that unless the seeds 


which Hitler has sown are destroyed now, 


before racial brutality and persecution 
come into full bloom, the long struggle 
to create freedom and equality for all 
shall have been futile. We shall then 
have capitulated to those forces of evil 
which use race hatred to achieve their 
goals of undoing our country, destroying 
its sense of brotherhood and unity, and 
undermining its moral and spiritual 
strength. 

That is why, as I see it, anti-Semitism 
is one of the most challenging and sig- 
nificant problems in America today. And 
since anti-Semitism is not only contrary 
to the teachings of democracy but con- 
trary to the teachings of Christ, Chris- 
tians particularly must unite their efforts 
to combat it. 

To do this will be difficult. 
this assault upon the 
really an assault on democracy and _re- 
ligion, is not easy. It cannot be stopped 
merely by the passage of a statute or 
ordinance or by the rendering of a judi- 
cial decision. The solution lies only in 
the cleansing of our own hearts and 
minds of racial hatred. That may not be 
easy, but it is vitally necessary if we are 
to remain a free, united people. 

It would be wise for every American, 
before permitting himself a single anti- 
Semitic word, a single anti-Semitic deed, 
or even a single anti-Semitic thought, to 
examine his conscience to determine 
whether such acts or thoughts square 
with the ideals of individual liberty and 
the dignity and equal status of man. 
This must be done, if we are to preserve 
the country we love. 


To stop 


Jews, which is 


HAT is the nature of this anti- 
Semitic virus? Primarily it con- 
sists of assertions and sugges- 
tions that Jews are responsible for things 
that we do not like and that they have 
traits and qualities that are alien to our 
way of life. Unfortunately, some innocent 
and well-meaning people have accepted 
the historically false and morally wicked 
propaganda which would make the Jews 
the universal scapegoat for all that is 
evil. They forget that the early Christians 
were regarded as a socially inferior group, 
as alien traders and agitators, as ped- 
dlers and vagrants, and were charged 
with polluting the bloodstreams of other 
people. Everything that is 
against the Jews directed 
against the Christians. who for three 
centuries were subjected to some of the 
most inhuman persecution in the world’s 
history. It is a tragic thing that a re- 
ligious majority like Christians, who were 
at one time a minority and the victims 
of what the Jews now endure, should 
become wittingly or unwittingly carriers 
of vicious falsehoods which are not 
merely anti-Semitic but anti-Christian. 
This is not to say that all Jews are 
without faults. As all intelligent persons 
well know, there are good Jews and bad 
Jews, just as there are good and bad 


now said 


Was once 


Christians, good and bad Englishmen and 
good and bad Irishmen. But many of us 
continue to talk Hitler-fashion about the 
Jews as if they were the root of much, 
if not all, of our ills. Our thoughts have 
become so affected by the poison of anti- 
Semitism that few of us are completely 
free of it. Occasionally someone will be 
heard to say that as soon as the war is 
over the Jews “will be put in their place.” 
Others seriously propagate the utterly 
false and un-Christian theory of Aryan 
superiority and racial purity. 


NE cannot say or do these things 
without doing something base and 
cruel. One cannot say these things 

without diminishing the spiritual splen- 
dor in man. Yet they are being said, 
every day. Unless we eradicate these at- 
titudes and practices respecting racial 
minorities, there is grave danger that the 
American principles of freedom and 
equality will be hopelessly dashed upon 
the rocks of violent persecution and op- 
pression. Once that happens, the cement 
of tolerance that has given America her 
national unity and her moral strength 
will be broken, and we will become a na- 
tion hopelessly divided. Intolerance may 
first wreak its vengeance on the Jews, 
but remember this: it will not stop there. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
denial of elementary rights to the Jews 
would be followed by the denial of ele- 
mentary rights to other minorities. And 
in America we are all in one way or 
another members of a minority group. 
Anti-Semitism is not only false in 
theory, but futile in practice. It ac- 
complishes no good, while wreaking in- 
calculable wrong. Like all other racial 
hatreds, it has never contributed in the 
slightest to the solution of any problem 
—economic, social or political. On the 
contrary, it hinders the solution of such 
problems by diverting our efforts from 
the findings of solutions to the creation 
of a scapegoat. It not only falsifies the 
factual data concerning these problems 
by exaggeration and distortion, but it 
removes the preliminary conditions  re- 
quisite to any practical settlement. Spe- 
cific solutions of great human problems 
are conceivable only in an atmosphere 
of mutual understanding and collabora- 
tion. And racial hatred, far from pro- 
viding such an atmosphere, utterly de- 
stroys the state of mind necessary to 
understanding and collaboration. Hav- 
ing done this, it proposes solutions that 
are completely futile—such as discrimina- 
tory laws and persecutory measures. 
Racial hatred, in other words, cannot 
help us solve any of our problems. It can 
only add new and worse problems. 
But the falsity and the futility of anti- 
Semitism are far from being the only 
counts on which it must be condemned. 
Vastly more significant to every patriot 
(Continued on page 64) 
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National behavior is the sum total of the assertive 
impulses of the individuals who influence the nation. 





ul TEN will the war end?” 

Perhaps more than any other, this question is being 

asked on every side today. Unhappily the answers 
that we hear are not answers. They are merely dates on the 
calendar when one period of hostilities may be expected to be 
over, when two sets of belligerents may lay down their arms. 
The answers you hear are confined to the operations of armies 
and navies and air forces. When we think of the war’s end, 
we usually have a definitely fixed conception in our minds—on 
one day there will be an armistic and the next, peace. 

But is it as simple as that? Are we not accepting a limited 
connotation of the term when we say that the war which has 
enveloped us is a mere expression of the physical force of 
nations brought into conflict on sea, on land and in the air 
and in due time to be set at rest by the victory of the 
mightier force? 
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I think of “war” as the expression of a deepseated impulse 
—the impulse to human friction. It doesn’t begin when 
armies open fire on one another or end when guns are silenced. 
It begins in the hearts and minds of men and women long 
before the bugles sound and the drums play. It continues 
long after the last of the heroic dead have been buried or 
the returning armies have been demobilized. 

In a sense we are at war every day on some front. The 
litigation in our courts is war. The quarrels and controversies 
in the home are war. The selfish search for gain at the 
expense of another, accompanied by an unscrupulous use of 
money or economic power or public power, is war. The bitter 
manifestation of racial, religious. or social prejudices by one 
class in human society against another, breeding a compa- 
rable bitterness and resentment in the bosoms of those who 
are objects of such hate, is also war. 

We shall not understand war between nations unless we 
understand friction between individuals. All the pent-up 
anger and indignation which the individual feels when he is 
the victim of what he considers to be an injustice, is multiplied 
many times when embodied in the collective passions of an 
inflamed people. We have national hates just as we have 
individual hates. We have national selfishness and greed just 
as we give vent to individual selfishness and individual greed. 
National behavior is the sum total of the assertive impulses 
of the individuals who lead or influence the nation. 

It would be as mistaken, of course, to place the sole re- 
sponsibility on the leaders of government as it would be to 
confront the ministers of the gospel with the sole burden of 
improving our spiritual health. The job is not collective. 
It is individual. We stand some day before God alone—we 
have no mentors at our side. We enter the examination room 
not in groups or as an organization or as a government, but as 
individuals—responsible as the trustees of a human life be- 
stowed upon us by God. We are accountable to Him from 
the beginning to the end. We can never escape responsibility. 

Accepting that thesis, however, the tasks before us are 
those which the individual must face singly only insofar as 
the regulation of his own conduct is concerned. He must 
learn first to conquer his own impulses to greed, to selfishness, 
to pride and to dishonesty. And when the war within his own 
soul is ended, when the victory has been won over oneself, 
the obligation must be to reproduce that goodness in others 
either by power of example or by direct help and without 
hope of reward or applause. That was the doctrine which 
Jesus taught. It is neither antique nor old-fashioned. It is 
eternal truth. It has passed through the crucible of human 
experience and has come through to remain the indestructible 
rock of ages. Geological changes may come and go, the 
convulsions of history may transform the map of nations 
or the abodes of individuals, but the basic ingredients of 
human behavior remain the same. Circumstances change but 
principles are immutable. Constitutions may come and go, 
laws may be repealed or amended, but the codes of morality 
and the compensations of a righteous life do not change. 

We are the children of God. Can we not be the agents of 
God—trustees not merely for ourselves as individuals but 
for the whole collection of human beings in and around us? 
Our dutiful mission starts in the home. It moves on to our 
neighborhoods and even to the apartment next door. It moves 
on to our places of work and to the institutions of our com- 
munity. If we understand the true will of God we will not 
allow ourselves or anybody else deliberately to sow dissension 
or produce friction. We will instead dedicate ourselves through 
every living minute of our lives to the greatest thing in the 
world—human love. And when enough of us do that, war 
will come to an end. 








UNYAN describes Ignorance as a 
very brisk lad; he was too clever. He 
broke into the pilgrim path by means of 
a little crooked lane that, by-passing the 
Wicket Gate, brought him to the gates 
of the Celestial City. 

We all love these little crooked Janes— 
sweethearts especially. They have a prac- 
tical as well as a romantic value. As in 
the case of Ignorance, they often serve 
as short cuts. And short cuts are always 
attractive. I myself was reared in a home 
that lay some yards back from the road- 
way. The house next door was similarly 
situated. If we boys wished to see the 
boys who dwelt in the adjacent house, 
we simply poked our way through a hole 
in the hedge, or, at the lower end of the 
two properties, climbed over the low 
dividing wall. With what ineffable scorn 
we inwardly derided the ridiculous be- 
haviour of our parents who, when they 
had occasion to pay their respects to our 
neighbors, marched with solemn mien 
out through the front gate, along the 
public highway, and in through the front 
gate of the house next door! It took them 
five mortal minutes to reach a spot that. 
by a stoop or a bound, we could attain 
in as many seconds! 

Later on we developed an amazing in 
genuity in discovering these uncharted 
bypaths. There was the short cut over 
the hill to the station, the short cut 
through the bush to the jetty, the short 
cut across the fields to the church, and 
the right-of-way by means of which we 
reached the school in the rear. These 
quick-and-easy means of communication 
appealed to a certain deep human in- 
stinct that surged within us. 

Thus we acquired the habit. Whether 
it is a good habit or a bad habit de- 
pends largely upon the realm to which 
we apply it. In my own case, it worked 
disastrously—at least at times. I have 
always been considered good at figures. 
Generally speaking, vou have but to 
state your problem and I can furnish 
you with the solution. In 
commercial and ecclesiastical—this fac- 
ulty has served me in excellent stead. 
But at school it was of very little use to 
me. And I found it of very little use 
when I undertook to coach my children 
for their examinations. For at school the 
teacher not only propounded the problem 
and received my answer, he went an- 
other step. He asked me how I had ar- 
rived at that conclusion, and at that 
stage of the ordeal I invariably col- 
lapsed. 


business— 


And, when it was finished, he put it to his lips and lo, 
a sweet clear music filled all that peaceful valley! 


He was there to teach me the rules, 
and I had as much contempt for the 
rules as I had for the route by which my 
grave and reverend parents made their 
way to our neighbor’s door. I was con- 
tent to squeeze through the gap or jump 
over the wall. The teacher was there to 
show me the road to the jetty; I scorned 
the road and approached the jetty by 
the track through the bush. I could see 
no sense in either roads or rules if you 
could reach your destination more expe- 
ditiously without them. For this boiling- 


over of original sin in me, I do now 
abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes. 

For I was wrong; there can be no 
doubt about that. There is a place in 
this world for rules and roads as well as 
for gaps and tracks. I know now that 
my parents were right in approaching 
our neighbor’s door by way of the public 
thoroughfare. Life has taught me among 
other things, that short cuts have their 
perils, Alfred Russell Wallace tells how 
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he once came upon a beautiful Emperor 
moth struggling frantically to disencum- 
ber itself of the chrysalis from which it 
was just emerging. Pitying the pretty 
creature whose start in life seemed to be 
beset by so much difficulty, he drew out 
his pocket scissors and cut the chry- 
salis away. It put an end to the moth’s 
exertions, but, alas, the gorgeous color- 
ings of the wings never developed. The 
initial tussle with the dead husk was 
nature’s way of driving the vital juices 
through the insect’s system to the parts 
where they would shine most lustrously. 


It is the old story of the Gordian knot. 


When Gordius, the new king of Phrygia, 
left his chariot in the courtyard of the 
Temple of Jupiter, it was noticed that 
the pole was fastened to the yoke by a 
knot of bark so artfully contrived that 
the ends were invisible. The oracle de- 
clared that whosoever should untie that 
Gordian knot should be ruler over Asia. 
Alexander—afterwards known as The 
Great—approached, but, finding himself 
unable to untie the knot, drew his sword 
and cut it. And the ancients said that 
it was because, instead of patiently un- 
tying the knot, he had violently cut it. 
that his rule was so brief. I faney that, 
if we look into it a little, we shall find 
that half our troubles arise from our bad 
habit of cutting the knots that we ought 
patiently to untie. 

Take our politics, for example. We all 
know the politician who, throwing him- 
self into his armchair and stretching his 
feet towards the fire, tells the group 
around the hearth that the country is 
going to the dogs: the rulers, he says, 
should be hanged. We are all familiar 
with the street-corner critic who, thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, confides 
to his companions that the leader of the 
opposition party should be shot. It cer- 
tainly does not take long to hang a man, 
and it takes less time to shoot one; but 
as to whether that noose of hemp or that 
pellet of lead could bring on the millen- 
nium, that is another question. 

The politics that consist of sentencing 
to summary execution statesmen with 
whom we differ, are within the intellec- 
tual reach of most of us; and in that par- 
ticular brand of polities, therefore, most 
of us occasionally indulge. But the poli- 
tics that consist in really grappling with 
the knotty problems with a view to dis- 
covering some means of lessening human 
misery, provide us with a much more 
formidable task. Who has intellect suf- 
ficiently clear, and fingers sufficiently 
deft, to essay the untying of that Gordian 
knot? The empire of the world awaits 
the coming of that patient and _per- 
sistent man. 

Or look in another direction. I am 
writing in the fifth year of war. We are 
all terribly tired of it all. And, being so 
war-weary, we long unutterably for 
peace. But, longing for peace, we must 
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not seek it down a little crooked lane. 
It can come by no short cut. The only 
peace worth having, the only peace that 
ceuld vindicate the sacrifices that brave 
men have made to secure it, is a peace 
that is just and strong and good. 
Concerning this matter of crooked 
lanes and short cuts, the Old Testament 
contains a very beautiful parable that 
Jesus Himself afterwards quoted with 
evident appreciation. It is the story of a 
shepherd who, leading his flock through 
the green pastures and beside the still 
waters, casts about him for a reed from 
which to fashion for himself a flute. He 
sees one, a tall one, bent and drooping 
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YOUR BIBLE? 


(The questions this month are submitted 
by Mrs. £.B. Chase, of Royalston, Mass.) 


Who said: 


1. “lt have played the fool, and have 
erred exceedingly.” 


2. “If a man die, shall he live again?” 


3. “Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 


. “Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” 


. “tam not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof.” 


. “As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 


. “Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” 


. “Lam the least in my father’s house.” 
. “The king‘’s business required haste.” 


. “Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace ... for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation.” 
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towards him. The sheep may have 
broken it in browsing there the day be- 
fore, or perhaps a gust of wind had 
caught it. Anyway, it was broken. With 
a rough hand he snatched at it, looked 
it up and down disdainfully, doubled it 
at the point at which it was damaged 
before, and tossed it out on the gently 
moving waters. Then he cut for himself 
another reed, a sturdier one, without a 
flaw or fault of any kind. And as he led 
his flock gently along the banks of the 
stream, watching the poor, broken reed 
floating away on the sluggish current, he 
worked away with deft and practised 
fingers, and, out of the faultless reed, he 
fashioned for himself a flute. And, when 
it was finished, he put it to his lips and 
lo, a sweet clear music filled all that 
peaceful valley! 

Later on, the day’s work done and the 
sheep safe for the night, he enters his 
little hut in the dusk. Taking down a 
lamp from the shelf, he lights it. It is an 


odd little lamp, shaped like a tiny urn, 
and the wick protrudes from the spout. 
It smokes horribly. He goes to the back 
ot the hut for some sticks with which to 
light his fire. When he returns and finds 
the place reeking with the evil odor of 
the smoke, he is angry with the lamp, 
and, lighting another, he blows out the 
first one and flings it unceremoniously 
back onto the shelf. The second lamp 
burns beautifully: the fire blazes up and 
all the room is bright. 

It is on these two incidents—the re- 
jection of the bruised reed and the dis- 
carding of the smoking lamp—that the 
prophet bases his parable. In contrast 
with the shepherd’s behaviour, the Mes- 
siah, the prophet declares, shall never 
break the bruised reed or quench the 
smoking lamp. 
the easy way. 


The shepherd’s way is 
He takes the short cut. 
He snatches at the bruised reed, crushes 
it, and tosses it away on the moving wa- 
ters. And he takes another that has 
never been bruised, and from it he 
draws his melodies. He flings the smok- 
ing lamp back on the shelf and takes a 
new and faultless one, and from it he 
gets the light that fills his home with 
brightness. Anybody could do that. But 
the Good Shepherd, of Whom the 
prophet speaks, takes the hard = way. 
With infinite pity and infinite patience, 
He works away at the bruised reed until 
from it He woos the eternal harmonies. 
With infinite pity and infinite patience, 
He trims and cleans the smoking lamp 
until from it He draws the light that 
never was on sea or shore. 

And the beauty of it is that, when at 
length the Messiah appeared, He ful- 
filled the prophet’s prediction to the let- 
ter. What is the subtle significance of 
the Temptation in the Wilderness? He 
was tempted at all points like as we are 
—and therefore He was tempted to take 
short cuts. This is the essence of that 
wenderful and terrible story. It is notable 
that all the three things that Jesus was 
tempted to acquire were good things, 
things to be desired, things that He was 
destined to possess. “if Thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be 
made bread.” Bread is a good thing, and 
He was destined to be fed with it. “Jf 
Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself 
down, for it is written, He shall give His 
angels charge concerning Thee.” Angels 
are good, and, in a little while, behold. 
angels came and ministered unto Him. 
“Then the devil taketh Him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and showeth 
Him all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, and saith unto Him. 
all these things will I give Thee if Thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.” Like 
the bread and the angels, the kingdoms 
and the glory of them were good things, 
and He is destined to possess them. But 
the whole point of the record is that He 
was tempted to make His way to the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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HE divorce mill grinds relentlessly on. 
In Chicago alone, 1,000 or more couples 
pour their domestic woes into the judicial 
hopper every month, and out of it comes 
a steady stream of broken homes, 
wrecked families, and bewildered chil- 
dren. Hatred and bitterness roll up like 
a tidal wave, engulfing all. One out of 
every four marriages in the nation’s 
second city is doomed to crash. 

What’s back of this social carnage? 
What’s the cure? No one knows better 
than the judges who sit in the divorce 
courts all day long, listening to conflicts 
and tragedies until it seems they must 
“crack up” under the strain. Strangely 
enough, they agree that divorce cures 
nothing and that the only way out is the 
restoration of the home to a _ higher 
spiritual plane. 

“Divorce is like fever—merely a symp- 
tom,” said 74-year-old Joseph Sabath of 
the Superior Court, rated the world’s 
champion “divorce judge” because he has 
heard 50,000 cases—more than any other 
living jurist—‘and we have to look deep- 
er for the cause. It evidences a rotten- 
ness in our social fabric that must be 
cured, lest it destroy us. Gin weddings, 
husband-and-wife-trading, dog kennel 
morals and the general attitude toward 
marriage as being a huge joke, are at the 
root of the evil.” 

Corroborating that view is Judge Rob- 
ert J. Dunne of Chicago, who granted 
4,493 divorces in less than seven months 
—89 in one day! 

“How can we expect our children to 
have character if our own moral stand- 
ards are so low as to be almost non- 
existent?” he said recently in an inter- 


against divorce, at the same time hearing 
cases daily. He visited Europe more 
than twenty years ago and studied di- 
vorce prevention methods over there; he 
fought for the abolition of marriage-mills 
by advocating, and helping secure the 
passage in many states of laws requiring 
physical examinations, also of laws re 
quiring a three- to five-day wait between 
the application for and granting of mar- 
riage licenses. 

“In former days it was easier in most 
places to get a marriage license than a 
dog license, and often it cost less,” he 
told me. “Any couple, no matter if they 
were disease-ridden or were subnormal 
mentally, could buy a license across the 
counter, as they would buy groceries. 
That free-and-easy code gave birth to a 
lot of notorious marriage mills which 
thrived on drunks and perjury, on minors 
and elopers. Out of this whole business 
has come the idea that marriage is a 
huge joke, fidelity is just an out-of-date 
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“Divorce is like a fever—merely a symptom; we have to look 
much deeper for the cause,” says Judge Joseph Sabath of Chi- 
cago’s Superior Court, who has tried 50,000 divorce cases. 


view. “I am against divorce and I am 
against people who enter into marriage 
lightly, putting selfish interests ahead of 
their children.” 

Now Judge Sabath and Judge Dunne 
are able men, and both are idealists, very 
happily married and they believe im- 
plicitly in the sanctity of marriage and 
the home. Both look upon matrimony 
as a rite that should take place in the 
church; that should be hallowed by 
religion. 

Judge Sabath—who has been happily 
married for fifty-six years and who still 
sends his wife flowers and candy—has 
pioneered for a generation the fight 


notion, and if the first wedding doesn’t 
succeed, try and try again. Is it any 
wonder youths take’a fling at marriage 
as they would an amusement park?” 
Judge Sabath asserts that the ground- 
work for conquering the divorce evil has 
been laid in making the marriage laws 
stricter. If not every Tom and Mary on 
the loose can get married with the 
proverbial ease of falling off a log, they 
will get at least a glimmer of the fact 
that matrimony is a matter of major 
importance, not just a fling or a frivolity. 
“The next step is to prevent the gan- 
grene of divorce setting into a domestic 
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ln wound | and producing matrimonial — of Judge Dunne. He recently said, “A every delinquent can be traced back to 
sa death,” he told me in his chambers, as pastor interested in the welfare of his parental neglect, which in turn usually 
di- an overflowing courtroom waited for him flock can stop many of the divorces be- originates in divorce, In an earlier day, 
‘ io return to the bench. Every house- fore they get started. Phe law yer in his vows of marriage were held sacred and 
‘ls hold is bound to have its infelicities, its office, if he can forget his fee, can ree- divorce was a scandal. Those who took 
he misunderstandings and its hurts; even oncile others. And very often, neighbors marriage and home lightly, or who tram- 
oe quarrels may be inevitable at times, but can be understanding and helpful. pled on fidelity and loyalty, became 
ok they don’t need to produce a divorce. his summer Judge Dunne asked to be — social outeasts. Now they are not only 
el These troubles can usually be healed, if transferred from the divorce: court to tolerated but often admired. 
i taken in time. It’s where the hatred another bench because of his dismay and Judge Dunne told the story of an 
festers, where in-laws enter and the bick- disgust at the alarming increase in di- — intelligent youth of 24 whom he had to 
aia ering becomes common gossip, that es- vorees. Along with his request he ac- sentence to a long term in the peniten- 
co. (rangement occurs. The poison of pub- ministered a stinging indictment of di- tary. A child of divorce, he had drifted 
ce licity spreads, and to ‘save face neither vorce and conditions leading up to it: into crime at 10, first as a purse-snatcher, 
ae the embattled husband nor wife will back “Tt is almost impossible to believe how — then as a burglar and auto thief, finally 
aa down, forgive or ask forgiveness. It’s the calloused and cynical husbands and asa robber. ; 
din petty jealousies and naggings that destroy Wives can become, he said, “and the “Let's get the home back where it be- 
oa love and engender hate—not the big effect of that upon their children is heart longs, he said. “It s a human relation- 
i explosion. ; breaking. I have seen these tragic young- — ship, based on a high moral and religious 
sch Judge Sabath has long advocated asters sit in court and jeer openly at standard, and its preservation is vital to 
aa “cooling off period before a suit for everybody. Is it any wonder that three- every one of us. 
sida livoree might be filed, and the use of an fourths of our delinquents and criminals Judge Dunne is a two-fisted American, 
a out-of-court arbiter who would make come from broken homes? Or that crime, the son of a former Illinois governor. In 
ate 
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» Another noted divorce court judge is Robert J. Dunne. “| am against divorce his student days he was one of the Uni- 
mnd- and against people who put selfish interest ahead of their children,” he says. versity of Michigan’s most noted foot- 
has ball stars. He was known as “Duke” 


laws every effort to help a warring couple 
y on settle their differences before a case could 
" the legally be heard. His success in reconcil- 
hey ing couples who appear at the bar of his 
Sect court indicates the success that might 
1ajor attend such a preventive effort. 

lity. The familiar ounce-of-prevention-is- 
gan- worth-a-pound-of-cure applies eminently 
estic to the divorce situation, in the opinion 
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robberies, vice and delinquency are sky- 
rocketing? Or that, as J. Edgar Hoover 
points out, more crimes are committed 
by 18-year-olds than any other ages? 
“The time has come to fight, and fight 
hard, against divorce and its infections. 
There are many things we can tolerate, 1932. He is the father of three children. 
but certainly not that which destroys The Chicago Bar Association, appraising 
our home life and threatens the fabric of his rated him as 
our nation. The career of practically (Continued on page 60) 


Dunne, and for four years coached the 
line at Northwestern University, where 
he studied law. Later he coached at Har- 
vard University and the University of 
Chicago. He practiced law from 1924 
until he was elevated to the bench in 


““ 
career, courteous, 


ARCIA WARE turned to glance 
into the living room, at the chair near the 
west window. Her mother had just sat 
white 


down and the picture was perfe 
hair above the rocker’s back, stately 
poised head, face in profile showing the 
well-shaped nose, mouth and fine high 


It seemed absurd to Marcia 
she and Greg would be haggling 


forehead. 
that 


about anyone like that. 
dignified. 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t want you to have 
her,” Marcia said. “The point is, Mother 
would be happier here.” 

“So you think?” 

“But it’s true, Greg,” Marcia said. 
“For one thing, the change would be up- 
setting. No other woman in the house 


It just wasn’t 


and underfoot. It 


and Jane Mickey 
would tax her strength.” 

Gregory snorted, “Yah!” 

Marcia went on, “You’re a man and 
you don’t understand. You wouldn’t 
know what it would mean at her age to 
have that added responsibility, the extra 
work—the noise!” 
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“Tm getting a housekeeper,” Greg 
said stiffly. “Ma loves kids. You think 
because you have her tucked 
here—” 

_He paused, staring almost belligerently. 
Marcia could feel his eyes on her, cold. 
Some of the deep sympathy she had 
had for Greg since Nettie had passed 
on three years ago, seemed to be ebbing 
away. He wasn’t acting like a brother 
at all. He needn’t be so hardboiled, or 
were all widowers like that? 

She said, “You have the children, 
Greg. They’re a comfort for you, aren’t 
they?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, Mother is my standby. She’s 
my comfort. I’ve made it easy for her 
here. Yet I’d be willing to give her up 
if I was sure the change would be good 
for her. But I know it wouldn't.” 

“You know lots of things, don’t you?” 

Marcia bit her lips. It was hard to 
keep the tears back. She looked at Greg, 
then turned again to glance into the 
front room. Greg must be blind not to 
see what she saw—the peace and inner 
contentment of a dear old lady living in 
surroundings that were practically ideal. 
At best, Ma wouldn’t be here more than 


away 


. five or six years longer. But Greg wanted 


to take her into his motherless home, 
subject her to its noise, confusion and 
disorder. He would make a governess 
and nurse out of her, if he had his way. 

“The children need her,” he’d said. 
“T don’t want them to grow up without 
some kind of a mother. She’s the best 
and only mother I know.” 

Now Greg’s voice sounded from across 
the room. “You’re being unfair about 
this, Marcia,” he accused her, “unfair to 
Ma, to me, to my two kids—and to Jim 
Taylor.” 

“Jim Taylor!” 

“ves.” 

Marcia threw up her head. “Please,” 
she said, “we'll leave him out of this.” 

Greg got up and paced the floor. He 
stopped in front of Marcia and glared. 

“You're going to marry Jim. You’ve 
been going to marry him for three years. 
You claim you love him. All that’s 
standing in your way is Ma. Now, when 
I suggest taking Ma home with me and 
you have your chance, at last—do you 
take it? Do you?” . 

“That’s not the point,” Marcia said. 
“T’m thinking of Mother.” 

Without answering her, Greg strode to 
the door and went storming out. 


Marcia BrovuGuT a shaw! and placed it 
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2 PR: : 
Mother had just sat down and rhe | 
was perfect: white hair above the chair’s . 


back, stately poised head, face in profile 
showing the well-shaped nose, mouth and 
fine high forehead. 


over her mother’s knees. The room was 
cool. Then she heard a faint crackling 
in the hearth. Tiny cat-tongues of fire 
licked hopefully around spruce logs, then 
flamed up red and bright. 

Marcia looked, astonished. Turning 
back, she stroked the white hair disap- 
provingly. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” she 
said. “You know, dear, those logs are 
too heavy.” 

Mrs. Ware smiled. There was some- 
thing about her smile that Marcia could 
never quite interpret. It carried the 
suggestion of some secret knowingness, of 
some half-hidden wisdom. It always 
made Marcia feel like a little girl in 
braids. 

“I managed fine,’ Mrs. Ware said. 
“They were stacked in the hall, you 
know. Just a step.” 

“You had Jim fetch 
outside, of course.” 

Mrs. Ware smiled again, faint patches 
of pink showing prettily in either cheek. 
Her eyes were twinkling. 

“It’s nice to have something to do,” 
she said. “One can’t just sit. I remem- 
ber your pa used to say I was the busiest 
little sprite he ever saw.” 

Marcia thought of Greg. “Darling,” 
she said, “you’re comfortable here? And 
you’re happy here?” 

Her mother reached out and Marcia’s 
slim, white hand was caught and held 
for a brief moment. It surprised her, the 
strength of those old fingers. 

“Very happy. dear.” Mrs. Ware said. 


them in from 


WMastrator 


HENRY LUHRS 


“You've been good, Marcia.” Then she 
sighed. “I forgot to tell you I had the 
dresser moved in your room. Have you 
been up yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, you have the light now. Where 
it had been was bad for your eyes. 
Weeks and weeks I’ve been intending to 
attend to it.” 

“You shouldn’t have bothered. What 
time was Jim here?” 

“About four o'clock.” 

“He’s so helpful,” Marcia said, half to 
herself. “Thanks, Mother, for remem- 
bering to tell him.” 

Mrs. Ware smiled. “He’s coming again 
at seven.” 

Marcia looked at her watch. 6:30. 
They would have dinner in an_ hour. 
Jim always expected it on Thursday 
night. She had to hurry to get things 
ready though. Hot vegetables and a 
meat dish of some kind. Salad _ plate. 
Preserves. Jim was so fond of home- 
canned plums. There were two or three 
quarts left. 

Marcia started for the kitchen, then 
turned. 

“Have you any suggestions for a meat 
dish?” 

“Bless your heart, child.” Mrs. Ware 
said, “it’s in the oven. Roast beef. I’ve 
been saving the points.” 

“You precious!” Marcia cried. “Then 
I can go to my room to freshen up.” 

Someone tapped lightly on the front 
door. The knob turned. An eager little 
face showed in the opening. Behind it, 
another. They came trundling in, hesi- 
tant, when they saw Marcia. Suddenly 

(Continued on page 65) 
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A SK your average American about the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and he’ll sing a song about a lonesome pine; ask him about 
the Smoky Mountains and he thinks of hills that make a Buick 
boil. He’ll probably know nothing about a school down there, 
the most unusual school in America, the school that couldn’t 
succeed, but did, the school that takes only grown-ups, gives no 
credits and no degrees and has no entrance requirement except 
a character recommendation. That’s the John C, Campbell 
Folk School, an institution that is more accurately described 
as an adventure in good living. 

The school is named for its founder, a schoolteacher who 
wandered South in 1895 and found in these Appalachians a 
people whose standard of life was much too low, and who set 
himself to elevate it. He saw immediately that in order to help 
them he had to teach them to help themselves; the schools they 
had, back in 795, were not helping them much. They labored 
hard to bring “book learning” and a smattering of knowledge 
of the world outside, and they whetted an appetite for more 
knowledge that they could satisfy. The most adventurous and 
intelligent young people were deserting the region in droves. 
That meant an erosion of character and initiative and person- 
ality that would prove, in time, to be even more deadly that 
the soil erosion that was washing their chance for a livelihood 
right out from under their feet. 

John Campbell looked over the region and the people, care- | 
fully—and decided the people were just as good as any he had 
ever met, anywhere, and a lot better than some he had met; 
and that the country could be made to produce quite as much | 
good life and liberty and happiness as you’d find in any other 
country. He was quite aware that the financial income of the | 
region was at a near-poverty level. (Government statistics 
today list it as the section with the lowest cash income in the | 
whole United States!) He had become more and more critical, 
however, of the American tendency to measure everything by 
























































| scenes af the John C. Campbell Folk School. Top: Class in 


free pruning. Center: Mill House, where students live. Above: A 


barn on the school grounds. Below: Boys of the school work at the the dollar. He was convinced that financial success and suc- 
Cooperative. The young man to the right is in charge of all milk ess in living have little in common, and that money alone is 
Shida: ten Gina te the anennes, quite incapable of purchasing happiness. 


On the credit side, the region had real assets. Its natural 
beauty was amazing. Much of the land was naturally fertile, 
and even that which the farmers called “wore out” could be 
vastly improved with proper care. The many wooded areas 
could be made to produce timber perpetually and in abundance. 
The lumber itself, as well as wool, clay, and many other pro- 
ducts, could be put to many uses in handicrafts. The native 
population were of good Colonial stock, sturdy, self-reliant, 
and fiercely independent. 

Campbell decided finally that the Danish folk school con- 
tained the pattern that could best be adapted to his purposes. 
Denmark at the close of the Napoleonic wars had found her 
resources depleted, her people exhausted and without hope. 
Those who realized that a happy, progressive farming popula- 
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Gain field (top) at the John C. Campbell Folk School. Center: 
The school’s forge. Above: A view of the saw mill. Right: Haden 


Hensley (H.H.), the school’s first woodcarver and perhaps the best 


known. This photo courtesy Doris Ulmann Foundation; others by 


Kenneth Washburn, Tommy Noonan and the school. 


tion must be the foundation of their country’s prosperity, started 
a nation-wide movement in which the Danish folk schools had 
a prominent part. Based on the philosophy of the Danish 
minister and reformer, Grundtvig, their purpose was to “awak- 
en, enliven, enlighten.” These Danish schools for adults, at- 
tended mainly by young: people, taught the beauty and im- 
portance of life on the land and ways of happy, cooperative 
living. There came a resurgence of energy and hope through- 
out the country with much of its inspiration in these schools. 
Why could not the same principles be applied in a school for 
southern American mountain people? 

John Campbell’s death at the close of the first World War 
prevented his realization of the cherished dream. Yet the 
school was founded as he would have wished, and it is flour- 
ishing today as a result of the devoted efforts of his wife, 
Olive Campbell, and her associate, Marguerite Butler Bid- 
strup. Olive Campbell and Marguerite Butler went to Den- 
mark in 1922 for a year’s study of the Danish folk schools 
and returned more than ever convinced that here was the an- 
swer to the problems of the southern highlands. 
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They found, however, that scarcely anyone in America 
could understand what they were driving at. 

Convinced at last that there was little support to be had 
from outside, Mrs. Campbell and Miss Butler decided to take 
their plan to the southern highlanders themselves. They 
chose the valley of the Hiwassee River for their location be- 
cause the land was generally good and because 97 percent of 
the population owned their own farms. Here they found the 
appreciation and the enthusiasm that their more educated and 
prosperous compatriots had refused them. Most of the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood were ready to share what, they had, 
to help any plan that would help their region. They wanted 
especially “a school which would build up the country and 
not just make preachers and teachers.” Some gave land or 
lumber or they donated their services to building. A few 
outside agencies contributed enough to meet the other neces- 
sary expenses. The John C. Campbell Folk School first opened 
in December of 1925, in the original old farmhouse on the 
place. 

Today, after nineteen years of growth, the school plant in- 
cludes living quarters for the faculty and twenty-five to thirty 
students, a library, work and recreation rooms, a lumber mill, 
woodworking shop, forge, and well-equipped modern farm 


buildings which have recently housed eighty registered Jer- 
seys, three teams of horses and three colts. The 360 acres of 
school land are divided according to usefulness between forest 
and farm, with about 270 acres in pasture and under culti- 
vation. Fields, which at the beginning would not vield twenty 
bushels of corn to the acre, are producing seventy-five to 100; 
the land is being steadily built up by such crops as lespedeza, 
clover, vetch and soy beans. The farm raises all the hay for 
its stock and fills four silos with ensilage. The Jerseys com- 
prising the milking herd have recently had an average butter 
fat production of over 250 lbs. and the herd is steadily build- 
ing up. 

Expenses for the students are kept very low. Until the 
war temporarily interrupted the program, $20 covered each 
student’s monthly expenses including board, room and laundry. 
They were therefore allowed to work on the farm, in kitchen 
and craft rooms to pay its equivalent. Since it was not al- 
ways possible to earn the whole amount while school was in 
session, many came early and stayed late to make up the 
difference. 

Since the young people of the region have little time for 











formal schooling, the winter term at the 
school would last but four months—from 
November through February—when they 
could be spared from farm work. From 
twenty-five to thirty students ordinarily 
attended this winter term. Four months 
would seem an appallingly short time; 
the Folk School believes, however, that 
once an idea is planted in good soil 
and enthusiasm is created for culti- 
vating it, that idea can grow indefi- 
nitely without help of teachers. 

Since cooperation is the keynote of 
both individual happiness and commun- 
ity growth, the school has sponsored and 
encouraged cooperative efforts through- 
out the region. As long as farmers could 
neither buy supplies at reasonable prices 
nor market their own produce at a reason- 
able profit, there was little hope of in- 
centive toward better farming. So the 
school initiated and supported the Moun- 
tain Valley Cooperative, which has re- 
cently served some 500 farmers, buying 
their produce and selling them supplies. 
It maintains a filling station and retail 
grocery at Brasstown and its trucks col- 
lects eggs, poultry and cream and deliver 
groceries, feed and pasteurized milk over 
routes covering a minimum 50-mile 
radius. 

A few years ago when there was a sur- 
plus to divide at the end of the year, the 
members voted overwhelmingly to use 
it to enlarge the plant rather than for in- 
dividual dividends. Today the Coopera- 
tive maintains an up-to-date plant which 
pasteurizes its milk, freezes any surplus 
into ice cream and sells it at an ice-cream 
parlor at Murphy, the county seat. In 
1943, it did a business close to $202,000. 

The Brasstown Credit Union was or- 
ganized in 1926, with the help of the 
Folk School; it enables members to bor- 
row or lend and finances such needs as 
arise for land, feed, seed, machinery, 
cows, buildings and medical care. The 
needs supplied have been out of all pro- 
portion to the smallness of the sums 
loaned, and have made the difference be- 
tween hope and hopelessness for dozens 
of families. 

Carrying cooperation into the social 
realm, various groups for study, com- 
munity work and recreation have met at 
the school whenever the need arose. Dur- 
ing the war emergency, many such groups 
centered about the Red Cross and the 
services of the community nurse. With 
a salary paid partly by the school and 
partly by a neighborhood health club, 
the community nurse conducted Red 
Cross first-aid and home-nursing classes 
in a number of places and held monthly 
baby clinics at the school. 

Women’s and men’s clubs, working to- 
gether with the folk school staff, recon- 
structed an old log mountain cabin on 
the school grounds and furnished it as a 
museum with old furniture, coverlets, 
tools and utensils donated by the neigh- 
bors. The school, while pointing to new 


and more efficient ways of working and 
living, is careful to acknowledge the 
beauty and the many fine qualities of the 
old. 

In encouraging young people to build 
homes for themselves, some with the aid 
of the school’s Better Farming Fund, 
the school has helped them to plan homes 
better lighted, heated and ventilated and 
with many more conveniences than the 
old mountain cabins possessed, but us- 
ing the native materials and keeping de- 
signs simple. Where still useful handi- 
crafts were dying out, the school encour- 
aged their revival and added to them 
such others as seemed best fitted to the 
people’s lives, their surroundings and the 
materials available, 


PEACE 


H ow can we hope that wars will 
cease, 

Achieving a just and lasting peace, 

As long as there is so much greed? 

The answers to material need 

Are in this world. God put them there 

Expecting humankind to share 

The benefits—to give and take 

For one’s own good, for another’s sake. 


So, when the Table of Peace is set, 

And national delegates are met, 

May Christ, the Lover of Peace, be 
there, 

Inspiring men with the will to share. 


Christ is the Way for wars to cease, 
Achieving a just and lasting peace. 


JEssiE GRAY SHERMAN 
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The philosophy and the spirit behind 
these southern handicrafts which are be- 
coming known throughout the country, 
is much more than the idea of making 
salable articles for needed cash. The 
folk school believes that everyone pos- 
sesses creative ability, the use of which 
can become one of the deepest and most 
abiding satisfactions of living. Art is not 
something to be put on a pedestal for 
the delight of the few; it is the birth- 
right of every living soul. In using one’s 
capacities for both appreciation and crea- 
tion, art can give meaning and signifi- 
cance to existence. Among the arts, 
handicrafts are universally popular, for 
almost anyone with desire and patience 
can become skilled in them. 

The mountain people’s work in fields 
and homes provides the daily bread of 
living; their handicrafts provide the des- 
serts. Girls at the school aid Louise Pit- 
man in dyeing yarns with dyes from na- 
tive plants and weave and embroider 


them into many articles. Men make 
various pieces from wrought iron at the 
school’s forge and make furniture in its 
carpentry shop. The best known of all 
their handicrafts are the little animals 
carved from wood for which the school 
is famous. 

It all began at the country store where 
groups of neighbors were accustomed to 
sit on a wooden bench and discuss the 
universe. As they talked, they would 
hack at the bench with their jackknives. 
Noticing this one day, Mrs. Campbell 
asked, “If you can carve benches, why 
can’t you carve other things?” 

That: question proved the spark that 
turned the random whittling into skilled 
and beautiful carvings of the animals 
familiar to the region. It took time and 
study and many experiments, but abun- 
dant enthusiasm made it possible. Groups 
gathered at the school under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Murrial Martin, teacher of 
weaving and carving. Before the war 
there were carvers young and old, men 
and women in nearly every home in the 
region and the yearly earnings of about 
sixty carvers were close to $7,000. 

The initials H.H., marking the work 
of one of the school’s first and most suc- 
cessful carvers, became known and sought 
in many places. H.H. was able to build 
a home with his earnings and for awhile 
he stopped farming entirely, and devoted 
all of his time to carving. Then one day 
he reported to the folk school that when 
he carved continuously, the pleasure dis- 
appeared. He would go back to farm- 
ing and save the carving for leisure 
hours. 

Many of the beautiful old folk songs 
and ballads brought over originally from 
Europe were fast disappearing when the 
folk school first located at Brasstown; 
Mrs. Campbell encouraged the people 
once more to sing and play them. The 
volume, “English Folks Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians,” by Olive Dame 
Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, is the re- 
sult of her efforts. 

The boisterous square dances of the old 
days were frowned on by many because 
“likker” and its usual consequences too 
often accompanied them. But nothing 
had been substituted and the young peo- 
ple were starved for wholesome enter- 
tainment. Marquerite and Georg Bid- 
strup, the school’s directors of recrea- 
tion, initiated evenings of singing games. 
Musical games and folk dances from 
many countries including England, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden gave the par- 
ticipants both fun and a new under- 
standing of the customs and manners of 
other lands. 

So popular did the games become with 
young and old that the school began a 
ten-day recreational program early in 
June of each year where teachers and 
other interested persons could come to 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THERE is moral strength and spiritual uplift in giv- 
ing. Pity the man who has not yet discovered that! 
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HE churches of America are face to face with a great 
opportunity as well as a grave responsibility. The challenge 
to rebuild the world spiritually, to reconstruct lives, to 
reéstablish faith and hope, to renew confidence and courage, 
to reinvest life with meaning and purpose must, and will, 
be met by the Church. This challenge, of which church 
leaders and their people are fully aware. is soul-stirring and 
imperative. 

Realizing the magnitude of the task, and recognizing also 
that houses of worship, educational buildings and equipment 
must be adequate to meet the necessities of the new day, 
forward-looking churches are securing funds now to improve 
and expand their worship and educational facilities as soon 
as reconstruction and building become possible. It is esti- 
mated that there is at least $500,000,000 in building projects 
planned for the immediate future, in Protestantism alone. 

During the war, services rendered by the church, both at 
home and on the battlefront, have been urgent and _ vital. 
The post-war ministry of the church will be even more crucial. 
Promptitude in formulating plans and resolute performance 
in carrying these plans through, are essential. 
must 


The church 
“ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm.” Proper 
buildings and adequate equipment are necessary to effectual 
Christian service. Freedom, as far as possible, from the 
handicap of debt is also a salient point. Hearts and minds 
must be unhindered by financial pressure, so that together 
with our returning men, we can cross the uncertain bridge 
into the future and strike out boldly for new spiritual horizons. 

Fundamental to the welfare of the nation and the American 
way of life, the Church must be strengthened now against 
the difficult years that lie ahead. Is it by chance, or by 
divine destiny ‘that at this moment when funds are so 
greatly needed to undergird the Church, these funds are not 
only available, but are willingly proffered by the people? 

Many fail to see how in the light of heavy taxes, increasing 
living costs and the uncertainties of war, people can be 
persuaded to increase their contributions to the church. But 
the fact is they have increased their contributions, not only 
to the church, but to an ever-growing number of charitable 
and philanthropic causes. These years afford unprecedented 
opportunity for securing needed funds. Why? 

The first important consideration is the obvious but often 
overlooked fact that the time to raise money is when the 
people have money. And, today the people have money. 
They have more money than they have ever had before. A 
wartime economy, with Federal expenditures approaching the 
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fantastic figure of 200 billion dollars, has raised the national 
income to approximately 150 billion dollars. Prior to the war. 
the highest national income was 83.4 billion in 1929. In 1941, 
the national income was 94.7 billion, and in 1942 it reached 
113 billion. These figures reflect the money people have to 
spend, to give. The New York Sun of October 19, 1944, quoted 
a report of the Federal Reserve Board: “It is estimated that, 
hy the year end, individuals will hold almost 125 billion of 
liquid assets.” Yes, on the basis of facts and figures, people 
have money and given the opportunity, they will gladly enlist 
their dollars in the task of fortifying the Church. 

The American people are warmhearted and openhanded. 
They give money freely, when they have money to give. In- 
creased giving invariably parallels increased national income. 
Studies made during the period 1909 to 1928 graphically 
illustrate that individual gifts to religious and philanthropic 
institutions during these years almost exactly parallel increased 
taxes from year to year. It is notable taxes were 
raised, and the amount of taxes paid materially increased, 
amounts given also greatly increased. 

During the years 1917 to 1919, the average of giving more 
Between 1914 
and 1918, when living expenses increased more than 100 percent. 
and direct taxes increased 145 percent, gifts to regularly or- 
vanized institutions increased 137 percent. Also illuminating 
is a study made by the Presbyterian Church of benevolences 
for the period 1915 to 1924. The chart line of tax increase in 
this instance again follows almost identically the line of gifts. 
The same conspicuous upward trend in giving is apparent in 
studies made by four leading denominations for the years 1937 
to 1942. The outpouring of money in gifts which marked 
World War I, is also evident in the present world-wide struggle. 
the only difference being in scale and magnitude. 

The second important consideration is the emotional stimulus 
inevitably born of war, in which the people are caught up and 
carried along in a common dedication of heart, mind and 
spirit to the service of others. The circumstances of war change 
the pattern of life. In the holocaust of war, self-interest and 
self-seeking are transmuted into sacrifice and Christian charity. 
Consideration for others replaces selfish motives. 

In times of stress and suffering, people cease being isolated. 
and are drawn together in fellowship and kindness of heart. 
There is a kind of readiness to give, a deep desire to experience 
giving, an awareness, for the moment, of the shadow of the 
Cross. Oppressed by man’s inhumanity to man, there is 
briefly a sharp intensification of the understanding and accept- 
ance of the brotherhood of man. page 70) 
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IVING in Italy, it would not be on 
the 24th of December that the children 
in your circle would lie awake at night 
wondering what presents they were to 
receive the next morning. Nor would it 
be St. Nicholas (shortened and _ slurred 
till the name was pronounced “Saint N’ 
Clas,” and then “Santa Claus”) with his 
white beard and ruddy cheeks, who 
would bring the gifts. No, they would 
hang their clothes, all pockets carefully 
emptied, around the hearth the evening 
of January 5th, and the mysterious per- 
son filling the pockets with candy and 
toys would be Befana not Santa Claus. 
The name Befana comes from Epiphana, 
by an oral folk phonetic change some- 
thing like that which, in the course of 
centuries, gave us Santa Claus for St. 
Nicholas. 

In Russia too, old Russia, it is not 
Christmas Day, but the 6th of January, 
the feast of the Epiphany, that is the 
children’s great joy-day, with the Three 
Wise Men or Three Kings as the presid- 


ing spirits of the festivity. The delight 
of the children is—as with us for Christ- 
mas—the great hullaballoo of gay, mys- 
terious preparation beforehand, especial- 
ly the night before, when in Italy there 


are (or rather, were) processions of 
grotesque figures carried through the 
streets, and at midnight, a wild din of 
rattles, penny trumpets, drums and tam- 
bourines to welcome the great day when 
the world outside of Israel first knew 
Jesus Christ. 

For that is the meaning—to thought- 
ful adults—of the Epiphany celebration, 
just as, to fathers and mothers, Christ- 
mas means something much deeper than 
holly and red ribbons, a fir tree brought 
indoors, and presents, and good things to 
eat. January 6th, the day of the Three 
Kings’ visit to the baby of Bethlehem 
commemorates the manifestation of our 
Lord to the Gentiles—that is, to us, born 
outside the family circle of Jesus Christ. 

The Three Wise Men were not Jews, 
like every other person who had seen 
Jesus up to that day. They came from 
the far corners of the earth (as the earth 
was known then), they were great 
(wealthy and powerful kings) , they were 
deeply learned—to this day we call them 
either the Three Wise Men or the Three 
Kings, just as it happens to occur to us. 
In the might and majesty of their wealth 
and wisdom, they came to kneel before 
the little Jewish baby, heir of a noble, 
age-old religion, and to bow their gray- 


ing heads before the wonderful flowering 
of that old religion which, by their 
prescient wisdom, they foresaw would 
bloom in beauty as the baby in the 
manger grew to manhood and drew from 
it sweetness, power, depth, enough to 
feed the soul of man forever. It is a 
beautiful joy festival, one to fill all under- 
standing hearts with ever-renewed thank- 
fulness. 

But the Spaniards are those who best 
celebrate this festival which is at once 
the commemoration of the day when we 
outsiders first knew Jesus Christ, and 
also the day for children’s enchantment 
in the innocent childish pleasure of get- 
ting and giving presents. For there, in 
Spain, the presiding spirit of the exciting 
and joyous day is not a mythical old 
man, riding in a reindeer-drawn sleigh 
who has really no true connection with 
the day, nor yet a monstrous and grotes- 
que giantess, called Befana, carried 
through the streets to frighten and fasci- 
nate little folks, very much as witches 
frighten and fascinate them on Hallow- 
e’en. For the Spaniards, the person who 
brings gifts to the children is one of the 
Three Kings. Why not? It is their day, 
the day when—first, of all the human 
race outside of the Jewish people—human 
wisdom divined by a piercing thrust of 
moral intuition, what spiritual blessing 
the baby in the arms of his young Jewish 
mother was to be to the world. 

And which of the great Three have all 
the Spanish-speaking people of the globe 
—one of the vastest armies of humanity 
—chosen as the presiding genius of this 
feast of first rank and holiday of obliga- 
tion? Who but Belthazar, the colored 
man who was both king and philosopher. 
Belthazar it is, with his white teeth shin- 
ing in his black face, in that warm and 
friendliest of smiles which is a special 
gift of his race, who is invoked by little 
Spanish-speaking boys and girls as they 
leave their shoes empty, beside the chim- 
ney place, hoping to find them filled with 


good things in the morning. 

In Italy Belthazar also stands in the 
foreground of popular rejoicing, when, 
just before Epiphany, the toy shops are 
filled with puppets representing the Three 
Kings; but especially Belthazar, and him 
always with a smile. The others, the 
white men, are imposing, with long white 
beards, crowns, rich robes, long, old, 
serious faces. But, by old tradition shown 
in the folk representation of him, Beltha- 
zar—as gorgeous in gold brocade and 
jewelled turban as the others—could not 
look at the dear baby, his downy round 
head nestled against his young mother’s 
shoulder, without breaking into a tender- 
ly loving smile—the very same smile 
which comes involuntarily to our own 
faces now, as we lean over a new baby’s 
crib. And with a smile have millions of 
men and women and children always 
seen him, since the gaudily harnessed, 
trampling dromedaries stopped and stood 
still in front of the stable, back of the 
inn that was too full. 

It sometimes seems to anxiously con- 
scientious people as though what we call 
the “color problem” (although it certain- 
ly is a problem facing white people) is 
becoming worse and worse in these tense, 
highstrung years. I have heard appre- 
hensive Americans say that as they be- 
come more and more aware of the prob- 
lem’s gigantic proportions, they shrink 
with a shudder from what seems to be 
before us in the future; as if they saw, 
in concrete fact, the traditional irresist- 
ible force approaching at top speed the 
traditional immovable body. What a hor- 
rible devastating crash will that be, when 
the two come together with an impact 
more destructive than any event in hu- 
man history! 

Yet I see signs that we are growing in 
this matter of the race problem. And if 
we are growing, we are changing. And 
that means that the apparently immov- 
able object may not—when the irresist- 
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. Sine the beginning of that tradition, 
Belthazar has been for untold millions of Christians the especial 
patron saint of that first gathering of the different races of 
mankind around the sacred manger on the Feast of the Epiphany. 


ible force reaches it—be so fatally static. 
Along with, and indeed an actual part 
of, the terrifying new awareness of the 
urgent need to mend and make decently 
tolerable the relations between black and 
white people, has come and is coming a 
vast surge of effort to do better on the 
part of far more men of good will, beyond 
anything our country has ever seen. In 
the South, enlightened white and black 
people are working together to make the 
life which—inescapably—they live in 
common, more civilized for both sides. 
At the other end, geographically, in my 
own old state, the people of a small Ver- 
mont town last summer took into their 
homes for summer vacations more than 
eighty colored children from Harlem— 
the result being, in the phrase traditional 
to the local news column in our country 
newspaper, that a good time was had by 
all. The old publishing house of Harpers 
prints the books of Richard Wright, a 
colored fellow American of ours, one of 
the most gifted of the younger writers of 
our country. The Rosenwald Founda- 
tion spent millions of dollars to improve 
schooling for Negro children. The num- 
ber of colored students who get their 
education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and receive college and university 
dlegrees, is constantly increasing. 

Yes, yes, I know there are enormous 
injustices, heaped mountain-high, | still 
untouched. That is true, tragically true. 
But—this is vital, all-important—more 
and more of us are ashamed of those in- 
justices and would like to wipe them out. 
Fewer and fewer are proud of them, 
Hitler-fashion, with the monstrous Nazi 
notion that such is the right and proper 
way for people not white to be treated. 
And more and more of us are heartily 
ashamed of those fewer and fewer, every 
time we hear of them. 

But above all, it is our noble Christian 
religion which most definitely, most. vi- 
tally, stands between the irresistible force 
and the immovable object, and which 
is stronger than either. We can not be 
Christians and not struggle against the 
tradition of racial injustice. The massing 
of the different races of man around the 
cradle of Christ, the recognition of those 
non-Jews, black and white alike, of Jesus 
as spiritual Lord, and the benediction 
bestowed on them, all alike, by his baby 
hand, are among the oldest and most 
enduring of our religious traditions. Since 
the beginning of that tradition, Belthazar 
has been for untold millions of Christians 
the especial patron saint of that first 
gathering of the different races of man- 
kind around the sacred manger on the 
Feast of the Epiphany. 

We Christians of another language, are 
only now beginning to see that he too, 
the great Negro, wise and lovable, rich 
and powerful is there, a king with other 
kings, all of them kneeling where we 
kneel, all of them receiving the same 
divine blessing. 





¥ HEN grain harvest was finished 
I had about fourteen dollars. With this 
money Clayton and I rented a small 
place that had a little cabin on it. Al- 
bert’s first CCC check was twenty-five 
dollars, and with our rent already paid 
this seemed a small fortune to us. 

We took our windfall to a public sale 
and bought a table, a bed, a small cook 
stove, and odds and ends of small items 
such as stew pans, cups, saucers, knives, 
forks, spoons, and tin cups. These helped 
make our two-room cabin less bare. Mrs. 
Bybee made us a bedtick which we filled 
with straw and we had the quilt given 
me by the Mulberry School. We sewed 
sheets out of feed sacks and sawed two 
large blocks of wood for chairs. Thus we 
set up housekeeping. The cabin was a 
very humble, place but for the first time 
in many months we were in our own 
home. 

We were eating breakfast that first 
morning when one of our neighbors came 
and asked us to help him saw wood. I 
had expected to remain at home and get 
things straightened up but we both knew 


HOWARC 


that unless one has a justifiable excuse, 
refusal to help a neighbor constitutes a 
grave breach of sociability in the Ozarks. 
There was no valid justification for not 
helping him, so we both gladly consent- 
ed to go, leaving our breakfast clutter 
on the table. 

We finished the wood sawing just at 
sundown. 

“You-uns best have some supper be- 
fore you go back,” the neighbor suggest- 
ed. “I'll drive you home afterwards. 
Hain’t no trouble.” 

We hurriedly ate and then set out. 

As we rounded the curve in the trail 
above our place, we saw through the 
woodlands a bonfire burning in front of 
our cabin. 

“Must be some ‘possum hunters out 
tonight,” my neighbor said laughingly 
to Clayton and me. 

“Yes,” I answered, as I realized what 
had happened, “and they caught the 
*possum asleep this time too. Of course 
you knew all day what was going on 
here.” 

“Shore, but *twould ’a spoilt the fun 
if we-uns told you,” he rejoined. 

“Welcome, neighbors!” the folks around 
the campfire cried as we climbed out of 
the wagon. I was so overcome with feel- 
ing as to be that rare specimen—a 
speechless preacher. 

This, I knew, was an old-fashioned 
housewarming of the kind neighbors 
nearly always hold for a minister when- 
ever he enters a new field in the Ozarks. 

Our benefactors had papered both 





rooms of the cabin—and with wallpaper, 
too. This was a signal honor bestowed 
upon us for when Ozark cabin walls are 
papered at all, either newspapers or 
wrapping paper is usually deemed ade- 
quate. Neat feed-sack curtains hung at 
the windows and pillows encased in slips 
with beautiful handworked edges were 
on the bed. A rug made by sewing to- 
gether three twelve-foot strips of hand- 
woven rag carpet was spread upon the 
floor. Hand towels, tea towels, dishes, 
pans, a lamp, and three hickory chairs 
had been donated. 

Our table was loaded with food: meats, 
lard, butter, flour, meal, potatoes, cab- 
bage, and a five-gallon jar of sauerkraut. 
A cupboard had been built in the corner 
of the room which we used as a kitchen. 
It extended from the floor to the ceiling 
and the shelves were more than two-feet 
wide in the center. Dozens of quarts of 
canned fruit, vegetables and meats stood 
in neat rows upon its shelves. 

Since nearly everyone who lived in 
that community was present, I knew now 
that these hill folk had fully accepted 
the boys and myself. I knew they loved 
us, appreciated my efforts to help them 
and that this housewarming was their 
way of showing their gratitude. 


Ir WOULD HAVE been pleasant to luxu- 
riate in our newly acquired cabin, but 
there were too many meeting arrange- 
ments yet incomplete. I had preached 
scores of sermons but this was my first 
revival and I must not fail. Hardly an 
hour passed that I did not silently pray 
for strength and courage and an under- 
standing heart equal to the task ahead. 

Workers soon had the schoolhouse 
ready for the revival. We scrubbed the 
floor and washed the windows. We built 


twelve wall brackets for the polished — 


kerosene lamps which were to be used 
to illuminate the room. We brought an 
organ from the home of a neighbor and 
set it in a conspicuous place at the front 
of the room. 

Several long benches were carpentered 
to augment the school seats and on the 
evening of the revival opening, our im- 
provised church was ready. Billy Sun- 
day might have had a bigger auditorium. 
but he couldn’t have been more hopeful 
of it as a fortress from which to fight 
the devil, than I was. 

“Prayer” was the subject of my first 
revival sermon: the text was Job 42:10: 
“And the Lord turned the captivity of 
Job, when he prayed for his friends: 
also the Lord gave Job twice as much 
as he had before.” 

“If we pray in faith, we must back 
our prayers with works,” I said at the 
_ end of the sermon. “A great harvest of 
souls is what we are seeking. Support 
your prayers by working with those souls 
you would see saved.” 

It was time for closing. I admonished 
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the congregation: “Everyone of you 
please do one of two things: Boost this 
meeting or go out and knock it as hard 
as you can. I'd rather have you good 
knockers than to have you so indifferent 
you say nothing.” 

The revival crowd increased each 
night. Sometimes every seat was filled; 
many stood along the walls and children 
sat upon the platform that extended 
across the entire front of the building. 
One felt the presence of a satisfying 
spiritual influence in the meeting. When 
good old Uncle Tommy Horton prayed, 
it seemed as if he opened the very doors 
of heaven. He had been born and reared 
in the Owsley settlement and his daily 
life, his every deed and thought were 
that of a devout Christian. Everyone 
knew and loved the silver-haired old 
man. 

Each new session of the revival be- 
came easier for me than the preceding 
one, A number of texts were suggested 
sach night, and I generally selected one 
of them for the next night’s sermon. 

Several ministers of various denomi- 
nations came to the services, for I had 
made it plain from the first that my only 
purpose in conducting the revival was to 
see souls saved. Whenever the invitation 
hymn was sung, I stressed the fact that 
any convert was free to place his mem- 
bership in the church of his choice. 

“Shorely must be a-workin’ for the 
Lord for ye hain’t beggin’ for money nor 


a-talkin’ denomination,” one old man 
said. He organized a chicken shower for 
me on a Saturday night during the meet- 
ing. Every family represented at the 
services that night brought an offering 
and more than thirty hens were donated. 
At least a half dozen different breeds 
were represented in the flock, but Clay- 
ton and I were pleased to have them. 

The revival meeting continued all the 
following week, with several more con- 
verts, but near the end of the third week, 
interest began to wane. I felt it best to 
close the meeting, so I announced that 
it would close with a basket-dinner at 
the church and a baptizing in Stark’s 
Creek on the following Sunday. 

Sunday came with weather as tanta- 
lizing as the food that bulged from the 
baskets which the hill folk brought for 
the dinner. 

The usual contingent of small children 
was skittering rocks across Stark’s Creek 
when the congregation _ single-filed 
through mullein and fleabane daisy to the 
natural baptistry at the ford. The older 
folks congregated on the creek bank and 
the children filtered through their ranks 
or climbed to vantage points in nearby 
sycamore and sourgum trees to await 
the coming of the band of converts. The 
eighteen candidates for baptism had pre- 
pared themselves at the church house 
for their part in the ceremony. Some 
of the men wore white cotton summer 


pants and shirt, others wore overalls. 


Mrs. Dyer started to introduce us, ‘Brother Howard, this is Miss Gordon—“ 
but Miss Gordon was already saying to me, “It’s nice to meet you again.” 




























































The women and _ girls who _ possessed 


white garments, and most did, wore 
them. My own meager wardrobe al- 


lowed me no choice. I removed my coat 
and put it across a bench, picked up my 
Bible and led the little band to the 
creek, 

The words of “Shall We Gather At 
The River?” swelled through the woods 
as we paused at the water’s edge. The 
converts joined hands; I took the hand 
of one and unhesitatingly led the solemn 
queue into the clear cold waters of the 
stream. When I felt the chill swirl about 
my waist I stopped and turned to face 
the singers who had finished their hymn 
and bowed their heads. I 
raised my hand in _ prayer. 
Then one by one I immersed 
the converts and guided them 
to a new line on my left. When 
the last young woman had 
emerged, we all grasped hands 
to form a complete circle. 
Thus we stood for another 
hymn and a closing prayer be- 
fore we dripped our way out 
of the creek. 

As I walked home that eve- 
ning, keeping in the feeble 
sunlight as much as possible, 
so that every ray of available 
warmth would help to dry my 
clothes and comfort my flesh, 
I recounted the work of the 
last month. I had preached 
for twenty-two consecutive 
nights and the result of the 
revival meeting, with the 
eighteen converts, was far bet- 
ter than I had dared to ex- 
pect. My soul gave birth to a 
new confidence and I realized 
that now I was filling the 
niche in life that God intended 
for me. 


CHILDREN are as free with 
local gossip in a rural Sunday 
school as they are in the dis- 
trict schoolhouse; and when, one Sunday 
morning in early August, just before time 
for the new term of school to start, I 
heard Ancel Bratton and Orpha Jones 
discussing the new schoolteacher at Ows- 
ley, I listened with interest. 

“T seen her, and boy is she a looker!” 
Ancel was saying in a low voice when 
he should have been attentive to the de- 
votionals. “She was down to Pa’s store 
with the Dyers yesterday.” 

“Reckon she’s going to stay at their 
place?” Orpha asked. 

“Reckon,” the boy whispered. “May- 
be you'll git to see her if she comes to 
church with the Dyers.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Gordon or something like that .. .” 

The name meant nothing to me but I 
felt a natural curiosity about the dis- 
trict’s new schoolteacher for in an iso- 
lated community the active, knowing 





workers with a sense of leadership are 
so few that I anxiously wondered how 
helpful the new teacher might be in our 
church work. I knew the Dyers seldom 
missed a preaching service and as no 
new schoolteacher can refuse a first invi- 
tation to attend church, I thought she 
could be expected that morning. 

I was watching when the Dyers drove 
up the road in their topless, two-seated 
carriage. Sure enough they had an extra 
passenger, but I didn’t get a good look 


_at her until she stepped out of the ve- 


hicle and walked up the path to the 
church door. When I moved outside the 
open doorway to extend my hand of 


Ww 
Aappy New Year 


| wish you health: 

Not merely lithesome step and tingling vein— 
But potent mind unclogged by baneful thought, 
And cleanly spirit free from selfishness. 


| wish you wealth: 

Not merely shining coin for bartering— 

But precious store of golden memories, 
And hyacinths safe garnered for your soul. 


| wish you happiness: 

Not merely skies of fair and cloudless blue— 
But faith serene that knows what e’er betide, 
Your times are in His hand and He will guide. 


Bonnie White Baker 


welcome, the newcomer smiled at me. I 
was so startled that I couldn’t speak, for 
the new teacher was the same young 
woman who had taken me in and fed 
me on a hot July day I had first trudged 
into the Ozarks. 

Mrs. Dyer started to introduce us, 
“Brother Howard, this is Miss Gordon, 
our new ...” but Miss Gordon was al- 
ready saying to me, “Brother Howard, 
it’s nice to meet again. I’ve often thought 
about you and wondered what happened 
to you after the day you had dinner with 
Aunt Sally, Father and me.” 

“You remember that, do you?” I said. 
“T didn’t even think to ask your name 
then; but your kindness and encourage- 
ment meant a lot to me . . . more than 
you'll ever know, Miss Gordon.” 

“So you people know each other!” Mrs. 
Dyer exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes,” Miss Gordon answered quickly. 















“We met more than two years ago.” 

“Then you ought to spend the day 
with us, Brother Howard,” Mrs. Dyer 
invited. “You and Miss Gordon can 
have a long visit this afternoon.” 

I met them outside after the service, 

“You ought to be quite a walker by 
now, Brother Howard,’ Miss Gordon 
said. “I too like to walk, especially 
where there is so much natural beauty 
as you have all around you here.” 

“Would you care to walk back to the 
Dyers’?” I asked hopefully. “It’s less 
than two miles, and if we take the short 
cut through the woods, we can be there 
almost as soon as they. They'll have to 
drive the long way around.” 

“Sure, why not, Miss Gor- 
don?” Mrs. Dyer urged. 
“You'll probably get there be- 
fore us at that.” 

“Then let’s do it,” Miss Gor- 
don said enthusiastically. 

We set off down the trail. 
She was the first to speak. 

“Doesn’t it seem strange 
that we should meet again 
after only a chance meeting 
so far from here and such a 
long time ago?” she said. “You 
were a stranger there. Now, 
I’m the stranger. You spoke 
of my helping you, then. Now 
you have the opportunity to 
help me, for these people are 
so different from the people 
I’ve always known. Apparent- 
ly they love and trust you, 
Brother Howard, and I want 
you to help me in working with 
them, for I want them to love 
and trust me, too.” 

“Yes, perhaps I can help 
you, Miss Gordon.” 

“Call me Mary Louise, 
please. All my friends do,” she 
smiled.. “Then I won’t feel so 


alone.” 
“Thank you Mary 
Louise.” I felt my face flush 


warm with embarrassment but I was 
pleased. “Yes, these people do trust me, 
and I hope they love me, but it has been 
a long hard task to convince them that 
my motives are not selfish ones.” 

The walk to Dyers’ seemed so much 
shorter than usual. 

Dinner over, Mary Louise and I went 
to the rustic lawn seat beneath a huge 
juniper tree and there we sat and chatted 
all afternoon. We exchanged teaching 
experiences, talked of our hopes and 
visions; of how during dark hours in our 
lives God had always led us out into the 
light. For both of us, the Ozarks repre- 
sented a quiet retreat. And so the after- 
noon passed. When we were eating sup- 
per, Mrs. Dyer said that she would be 
unable to attend the evening church 
services as she must go to see her aged 

(Continued on page 51) 
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You f HE Midwest calls him wonder boy. 


NOW, genius, prodigy. miracle man—and when 
poke we look at the record we can see why. 
Now Harold E. Stassen, governor of Minne- 
y to sota (on leave of absence) and lieutenant 


oe commander in the Pacific, is an Horatio 

‘ople Alger character up-to-date. But—won- 

rent- der boy? He is not that; he is living 

you. § proof of the dictum of Thomas A. Edison Ff ae : 
vant that genius is one-tenth inspiration, nine- ne a ' vas © ACME 
a tenths perspiration. No, this is not General Eisenhower! It is Lt. Comdr. Harold E. Stassen, USNR, on 
i For Stassen has worked like a Trojan jegve as Governor of Minnesota, who looks enough like “Ike” to be his kid brother. 
all his life. Son of a struggling farmer, 

he graduated from high school at 14, 

finishing six grades in four years. He ran fonght by young men of my age, and I he has been as a Christian gentleman 


help 


ee a newspaper route in high school, oper- want to be with them.” So he fights. and a Christian governor. 
she ated a rabbit and pigeon business, pre- He looks enough like Eisenhower to be In Iowa to receive the honorary rec- 
el so sided over a roadside vegetable stand. “Ike’s” kid brother. torship of the University of Dubuque (a 
In college, after a twelve-month inter- Minnesota loves him as a square- Presbyterian school) Stassen said: “I 
Mary lude helping his sick father run the farm, shooter. He risked his political future would like to see ministers preach in 
flush he greased pans in a bakery, worked as when he demanded a 10-day cooling-off 10,000 pulpits on how to write the prin- 
a a Pullman car conductor and as a grocery __ period before labor called a strike; labor ciples of our religion into the problems 


ws clerk, ran for every student office on the is for him now, one hundred percent. He of our relations with other people after 
been campus and got them, was so busy he appeared personally at a wild meeting in this war.” He believes that “We must 
that had to hire a fraternity brother as his which an agitator was inciting striking strengthen our churches, we must in- 

personal secretary, graduated with hon- dairy farmers of the state to dump milk crease the number of children and youth 


nuch ors at the ripe old age of 19. in the road; Stassen told them he’d — securing Christian training and educa- 


He became a Young Republican leader prosecute every last one of them if they tion.” He holds that we must “increase 
went in his state, fought Old Guardism, stud- did it, but that he’d plead their case free tolerance and understanding among our 
huge ied law, hung out his shingle with a of charge if they'd arbitrate it—which _ people and prevent bitterness and hatred 
atted Democrat for a partner, contracted tu- they did, and he won! He has kept every _ from arising . . . shun narrow nationalism 
— berculosis while he was running for campaign promise he ever made—which and petty partisanship, protect minori- 

an 


County Attorney, went to the hospital — is something new under our political sun. ties and support majorities, stand back 
while his (Democratic) partner stumped He is a church-going Baptist, an ex- of those who are called to service, seek 
the county for him and won the election, Sunday-school teacher, a leader in the out every means of building up the 
built a phenomenal law practice and in’ Baptist Young People’s Union, a Chris- strength of our nation in its devotion to 


1 our 
o the 
epre- 





ifter- 1934 became the youngest governor tian Endeavorer who has been awarded the cause of freedom and justice.” 
ee (31!) ever elected in the United States. C. E.’s Distinguished Service Award; he He stands with the late Wendell Will- 


d be 


He would have run for President in 1940 is president of the International Council —kie for One World—one Christian world! 
durch 


if there hadn’t been a war. He said right of Religious Education and vice-presi- He has the solution for our bleeding, 
— after Pearl Harbor: “This war will be dent of the Northern Baptist Conven- divided world: “Christianity is the only 
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H E WAS a young German student, 
a refugee from his native land. We were 
sitting in a blue canvas swing in a very 
pleasant patio overlooking the campus 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

“If we could have developed some- 
thing like this in Germany, World War 
II might have been avoided.” 

“You mean the University Religious 
Conference?” I asked. 

“Ves.” 

His blue eyes were intensely serious, 
as he pointed to the doors around the 
patio. Each door had a characteristic 
nameplate, representing one of twelve 
religious groups: Baptist, Congregational, 
Disciples of Christ, Protestant Episcopal, 
Quaker, Jewish, Lutheran, Latter Day 
Saints, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, and Unitarian. 

“Tf,” he continued, “good Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews in Germany could 
have stood together in a social front 
against the Nazi attack on all free ex- 
pression, Nazism might not have come 
into power.” 

“How do you people keep out of re- 
ligious arguments?” I asked. 

“We don’t. We have them publicly. 
Haven’t you heard about the Panel of 


menace to society,’’ 


g v BE % he 


IBLE 


Men educated in intellect but not educated in morals and religion are a 
said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Facing this issue and believing 


that sectarianism is responsible for a situation only to be remedied by a united 
approach to education by all faiths, lay and cleric leaders of Southern Califor- 
nia organized the University Religious Conference. ‘Designed to heal the ghast- 
ly wound of religious intolerance,” the Conference has been successful and 


ever-growing from the start. 


“All things are possible to him that believeth.’ 


Ww 


Americans in which ‘we agree to disagree 
agreeably’?” 

They looked at me unbelievingly as I 
shook my head. 

“Well, included in each of these panels 
are a Negro, a Chinese, a Mexican-Amer- 
ican, a Russian, a Catholic, a Jew, and a 
member of the so-called majority—a 
Protestant with no national ties other 
than American. They are all girls and 
each tells the story of her family back- 
ground and the problems she must face. 
Questions are invited from the audience 
and are answered by the girls as indi- 
viduals, not as authorities or theologians. 

“The panel speaks before every kind 


of civic group, churches and Army camps. 
This fall they broadcasted over a Los 
Angeles station.” 

“IT suppose that question-and-answer 
period is rather exciting?” I said. 

“Yeah, just to show you how people 
use labels without knowing what they 
mean, the other day at a junior college, 
somebody asked the Jewish speaker, 
‘Now just what are your ideas as a 
Christian?’ ” 

“*But I am not a Christian,’ he an- 
swered.” 

“Oh, I know you are a Jew, but 
what is your religion?’ ” 
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The University Religious Conference 
maintained at UCLA (University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles) was born about 
sixteen years ago. We say “born” ad- 
visedly, because it has proved to be not 
merely an organization, but a living or- 
ganism, having within itself the power 
of growth. 

At that time, leaders of various re- 
ligious faiths in Southern California be- 
came concerned because the separation 
of church and state in America had come 
to mean the exclusion of religion from 
public education. They believed with 
Theodore Roosevelt that, “Men edu- 
cated in intellect but not educated in 
morals and religion are a menace to 
society.” They believed further that in- 
tolerance and sectarianism are respon- 
sible for a situation which can only be 
remedied by a united approach to edu- 
cation by all religious faiths. 

Of course, there were those who said, 
“It can’t be done.” In the first place, 
the various religious faiths could never 
unite on certain fundamental beliefs. In 
the second place, it meant a huge finan- 
cial undertaking. 

But there were others who believed 
with Cecil B. de Mille, chairman of the 





headquarters, where all denominations 
could fraternize and exchange views. 

But as the golden-glow years of the 
twenties slipped into the lean decade of 
the thirties, the problem of financing the 
Conference became increasingly difficult. 
The original plans called for an estimated 
expenditure of $250,000. With persistent 
faith and determination, these religious 
pioneers said, “Well, we won't give up. 
We will raise what funds we can and will 
erect such a building as we can afford.” 

With the land given to them, they 
were finally able to complete the present 
headquarters building, which was dedi- 
cated March 30, 1932. In the invoca- 
tion, Rabbi E. F. Magnin made the sig- 
nificant statement, “We are dedicating 
not a building, but an idea, not a mere 
pile of brick and stone, but ourselves.” 

Since that time, another wing has been 
added, and the University Religious Con- 
ference now owns a $100,000 building, 
with property debt free. 

The building is of modified Spanish 
architecture. Opening into: the dignified 
lobby, with its offices, is a reception 
room, with a huge fireplace, sofas, and 
nice squashy chairs. One wonders how 
many prejudices die an easy death in its 





Opposite page and above: two views of the handsome University Religious Conference 
building at the University of California in Los Angeles. Standing on a hilltop, it welcomes 
those of every race and creed. The earnestness of the discussion between the two stu- 
dents above and the spacious freedom of the patio are symbols of the life and atmos- 
phere of the Conference. 


building committee, that a way could be 
found, because, as he said, “This move- 
ment is the greatest the world has ever 
seen, because it is designed to heal the 
ghastly wound of religious intolerance.” 

After all, was it necessary that they 
believe alike on all points? Certainly 
they could agree on the Fatherhood of 
God, the inherent dignity of the human 
soul, and the brotherhood of man. Under 
this banner, they could pool their spir- 
itual and moral resources with common 
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atmosphere of quiet charm. The patio 
walls are apricot with touches of blue for 
accent. Open to the turquoise sky, the 
effect promotes a lilting mood of freedom. 
Around the patio, are the offices of the 
directing secretaries of each religious 
group, and beyond are other rooms for 
dining and public meetings. 

The Religious Conference is one of the 
busiest places on the campus. On the 
afternoon of our visit, a group of Quakers 
were meeting in one room, a joint meet- 
ing of Episcopalians and Roman Catho- 


lics in another, while in a third room, a 
round-table discussion was being held on 
the status of minorities, young Negroes 
and Mexicans were presenting their 
points of view. 

“Religion,” said one of the students 
who was showing me around, “would be 
the most dynamic force in the world to- 
day if it were not hampered by prejudice, 
watered down by materialism, and stran- 
gled with organization.” 

I murmured an assent, and he went on 
with apparent irrelevance, “Last year 
some of the Jewish fellows asked the 
Methodists to join them in the celebra- 
tion of their Hanukah, which is their 
festival of the Rededication of the Tem- 
ple. I am nominally a Methodist and 
somebody got me in on it.” 

“That must have been an interesting 
experience,” I ventured. 

“It impressed me a lot. I had never 
before realized the historical significance 
of the power of religion in its continuity 
through Judaism to Christianity.” 

We stopped for a minute to look at the 
view out over the campus. 

“Since then,” he said, “I have been 
trying to find out what it is all about— 
this experience we call religion.” 

“Have you succeeded?” 

“Not yet, but it is like one of those 
treasure hunts. Every once-in-awhile 
you discover something that makes you 
want to go farther.” 

In countless ways, this interfaith ex- 
periment is making its influence felt in 
the lives of ten thousand students—the 
leaders of tomorrow—in developing a re- 
ligious spirit on a common ground of 
tolerance and good will toward all creeds 
and races. 

Representing the Religious Conference 
on the campus is a Student Board. The 
president of this body said to me, “My 
work in the Conference has been of 
greater value than any other extra-cur- 
ricular activity, and all of us connected 
with it feel the same way.” 

“This thing seems to get bigger and 
bigger,” I remarked to one of the Con- 
ference secretaries. 

“That is what happens,” he said, 
“when you start pioneering in ideas.” 

“Of course.” he continued, “the influ- 
ence of this cooperative movement goes 
beyond the campus of UCLA. As inte- 
gral parts of the Conference, there are 
various adult groups such as the busi- 
nessmen’s division, a clergy council, a 
citizens’ round table, and the women as- 
sociates, and the chaplains’ service corps. 

His voice was alive with enthusiasm, 
and this is the characteristic note of the 
Conference. It is a youthful enthusiasm, 
pioneering new frontiers in the almost 
unknown field of man’s inner spirit. 

As you shut the heavy oak doors of 
the headquarters building behind you, 
your mind is stirred with the memory of 
the promise: “All things are possible to 
him that believeth.” 
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YOUR ROAD TO GREAT LIVING 


A Ss WE put the question of this 


New Year’s text, I wish it were possible 
for us to see one another 


face to face. 
The this: “Who knows 
whether thou art come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?” 

That question is embedded in the Old 
Testament story of Esther. While the 
general outlines of that story are no 


question is 


doubt familiar to us, it may be well to_ 


A dissolute Persian 
monarch in a drunken orgy commanded 
his wife, Queen Vashti. to do a deed 
which ran counter to all her womanly 
instincts. The queen refused and 
deposed. Thereupon the kingdom was 
searched for the most comely girls from 
whom the king could choose her suc- 
cessor. The choice fell on Esther. a beau- 
tiful young Jewess. 


vw 


refresh our minds. 


Was 


veered hy her enar- 


Mordecai. Some time after her 
coronation, Mordecai discovered a_ plot 
against his Jewish countrymen engi- 
neered by a corrupt royal favorite named 
Haman. To prevent this massacre of his 
people. Moredcai asked Esther to inter- 
cede with the king. She replied that to 
do so would mean risking her own life, 
for in the royal dictator’s household no 
one dared to enter the king’s presence 
uninvited. Thereupon Mordecai an- 
swered Esther: “Think not with thyself 
that thou shalt escape in the king’s 
house. more than all the Jews. For if 
thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall there enlargement and 
deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place. but thou and thy father’s 
house shal] be destroyed.” Then he adds 
the question: “Who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such 


dian. 


a time as this?” You know the rest of 
the story. Esther went to the king, won 
his ear, thwarted the plot and the cruel 
Haman was hanged on the very gallows 
which he had prepared for Mordecai. 

But the question put to Esther will 
not down. It has been resurrected again 
and again to stir men’s consciences in the 
centuries since Esther’s day. “Who know- 
eth whether thou art come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?” And the 
reason that query will not stay down is 
that it raises the timeless question of 
personal destiny. 

Let us consider this matter of personal 
destiny. How far is life predetermined? 
Did God a million years ago foresee the 
events of January 1945? Or take the 
question which has often been put to me, 
“Did God predestine that Judas should 
betray Jesus in order to carry out the 
divine plan of salvation? And if so, 
should Judas be blamed for being merely 
the instrument of the divine purpose?” 
And of course, we might answer that if 
Judas deserves no blame for fulfilling a 
foreordained plan, then Jesus merits no 
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UNFAITHFUL TO OUR DUTY? 


























praise for carrying God’s plan through 
to the Cross. Such reasoning reduces the 
question of predestination practically to 
absurdity. 

But swing to the other extreme and 
say that there is no such thing as destiny 
at all. Say with Bertrand Russell: “Man 
is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving; 
his origin, his growth, his hopes and 
fears, his loves and beliefs, are but the 
outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms. * * * Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent mat- 
ter rolls on its relentless way.” Person- 
ally I cannot find it rational to believe 
that a blind shuffling of atoms could 
produce the mind of a Plato, the con- 
science of a Socrates, the genius of a 
Shakespeare or the character of a Christ. 

To me the most intelligent interpreta- 
tion is that our careers combine both the 
factor of destiny and the fact of personal 
freedom. We are not helpless pawns 
“moved across a divine chessboard by an 
“Invisible Player, and yet we do move 
in a game that is being played toward a 
purposeful end. 

Mordecai called on Esther to make a 
choice. She could take it or leave it. 
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> Won | But, said he, if Esther refused to help 
= her people, deliverance would eventually 
ilows come from some other source, for the 
| Jewish people had a destiny. I am not 
q will surprised that Mordecai felt as he did. 
aga | When I think of the Jewish people de- 
im the livered from Egyptian bondage by Moses, 
know- built into a nation by David, broken in 
king- two under the misgovernment of Solo- 
d ie mon’s successors, carried into exile by 
wn !* | conquering invaders, then through the 
on of tears of their suffering catching the vision 
of a Messianic deliverer; and when I 
“ onal think how the scattered and oppressed 
ainedi Israelites have been held together by that 
ee the deathless hope—I too feel that there is 
e the a divine plot to the drama of Israel. God 
to me, | has designed some great destiny for that 
should people. 
. the And it is not hard for me as an Ameri- 
if 80, } can to believe that God has a destiny 
merely for our beloved nation. When I think 
pose: | back a thousand years to that change in 
that if climate which caused a migration of the 
ling * | Turks from the heart of Asia westward 
‘its N° | toward the Mediterranean until they 
\GE 34 
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Tue LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY SHINES THROUGH THE DARK CLOUDS OF WAR— 
WHEN THE SOULS OF MEN AND NATIONS ARE AT STAKE. WHAT WILL WE 
MAKE OF IT? WILL WE BE PARTNERS OF OUR HEAVENLY FATHER OR PRODIGALS 
“WHO KNOWETH WHETHER THOU ART COME 
TO THE KINGDOM FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS?” 


* 
by RALPH W. SOCKMAN 





closed the eastern end of that sea, thus 
shutting off the European trade route to 
India, and then Columbus in seeking a 
new route to India sailed westward and 
discovered America, and then the settlers 
began coming to these shores seeking 
God rather than gold, and then these 
colonists eventually brought forth on this 
continent, “a new nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal,” and then 
this new nation became so rich and 
powerful that today she is sending her 
sons and ships back into that Mediter- 
ranean to keep open the route whose 
closing drove Columbus on his original 
voyage of discovery; when I think of all 
this and put together the links in the 
chain of events by which our nation has 
come into being, I feel that America has 
a destiny in some divine plan. 

Moreover, as one who calls himself a 
Christian as well as an American, I be- 
lieve Christianity has a destiny. I let 
my imagination run back to the pre- 
historic period when the mountains be- 
gan to emerge from the sea, and the 
giant dinosaurs began to blink their eyes 
and lick their bloody chops, when out of 
the jungle of beastly gianthood the small- 
er and more intelligent animals survived, 
when amid these animals there appeared 
a being called man, comparatively small 
of stature but so mighty in power that 
he gained dominion over the earth, when 
among these billions of men was born 
one named Jesus so sinless and perfect, 
dying for His love and then so defeating 
death by His life that He has been a 
living and growing force for nineteen 
centuries, holding man fascinated even 
though they do not follow Him; when I 
consider all this, I believe “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self.” 

Yes, Christianity has a destiny. It is 
not a fire which we men have started and 
must keep going, but, as Dr. James 
Moffatt reminds us, the fire that flamed 
in Christ will always burn. What you 
and I have to do is to keep in touch 
with the fire. As Mordecai said to Esther, 
if we as individuals do not play our part, 
God will raise up some other person or 
nation or race to do His will. 

But believing all this, how far can we 
draw this concept of destiny down to the 


individual? Can I expect that the Crea- 
tor is concerned with my insignificant 
self and has a purpose which I am to 


fulfill? Well, we do speak of certain 
individuals as men of destiny. Most 
Americans will quite readily admit that 
Washington was a man of destiny when 
he put his prestige, wealth and power at 
the service of the ragged Colonists in 
their perilous cause. And time has now 
convinced most Americans that Lincoln 
was a man of destiny when “with malice 
toward none and charity for all,” he tried 
to heal the wounds of the War between 
the States. And when two persons fall 
deeply in love, do they not feel that some 
power higher than themselves drew them 
together? How came that boy from the 
farm to meet and love one girl in all the 
millions of a great city? Was it only 
chance? We might believe that, but the 
lovers do not. Recently I met a man 
who had recovered from an illness which 
was expected to have been fatal. He said, 
“Surely God must have spared me be- 
cause he had some special work for me 
to do.” I wonder if Captain Ricken- 
backer after his amazing escapes from 
death does not feel that God has destined 
his charmed life for some high and use- 
ful purpose? 

Yes, and if we believe our gospel, 
we must conclude that even the least of 
us is under the spotlight of God’s eye 
on the stage of life. If a sparrow does not 
fall to the ground without divine notice, 
and if we are of more value than many 
sparrows, then each of us is fulfilling 
some function in the divine purpose. 
God gives us freedom of choice, but it 
is a freedom within the framework fash- 
ioned for us by factors outside ourselves. 
Those factors are destined by God and 
within them we are workers together 
with God helping to fashion our own 
destiny. 

Professor Hocking of Harvard, in his 
little book, “What Can Man Make of 
Man” says: “Why say that man makes 
himself? The obvious fact is that he is 
made. Is not each man blocked out by 
heredity, and then finished by a million 
mallet blows from outside?” But Hock- 
ing adds: “Each individual has the last 
word about how these blows shall modify 
him. Each one in his younger days is 
clay to the potterdom of his group, but 
never passive clay, never putty. He is 
clay with an inner resilience, alive with 
a bent of his own. He desires to be fash- 
ioned toward the type; but the type 
finishes no one—the last definitions must 
be his.” There you have it. We are all 
on the wheel of the Divine Potter who is 
shaping the destiny of our individual 
lives, our nation, our world society. But 
we are not helpless putty in the Potter’s 
hands. We are sons of God, free to choose 
whether we shall be partners of our 
Heavenly Father, or prodigals unfaithful 
to our duty. Which shall we choose? 

(Continued on page 68) 





The Bowery is a street of hollow men; sometimes these men find 
haven in the quiet mission at the heart of the El-shadowed avenue. 


HE Bowery is a street of hollow men. 
Walking along under the stark shadows 
of the elevated tracks, you sense rather 
than see the emptiness of their eyes. 
You glimpse of hundreds of 
faces distorted into hideous caricatures, 
vou bump against the emaciated bodies 
and in your ears is the constant sibilant 
shuffle of their feet across the pavement. 
They do not walk; they sag forward, 


catch a 


half-falling, staggering across their grim 
stage and walking off, unknown and un- 
seen, into the wings and the darkness. 

Sometimes these hollow men slide into 
the quiet mission at the heart of the 
Bowery. They sit, some coughing, 
others swaying, watching the pulpit, lis- 
tening to the gentle playing of the organ. 
As you study them one by one you are 
startled by the mental and _ physical 
decay; you become suddenly aware that 
these men are marked for death, un- 
IPRS. ss 

Yet moving among them is another 
figure who only a few years before was 
as tragic and wrecked as any of those 
seated in the pews. 

Watching Janson as he greets them, 


KISH SHH HASH H HHI, 


Otp THINGS 
ARE 
PASSED AWAY 


= 
es 
: 


by 
Howard Rushmore 
x4 


you notice his broad shoulders, the vigor 
of his movements, the elasticity of his 
walk and above all, the smile on a broad 
face that beams cheerfulness and broth- 
erly love. Here is a healthy man, you 
say, clean outside and in. 

Here, in the hall of contrasts, is the 
story of the Bowery Mission, a tale that 
has been told many times but will be 
worth re-telling as long as the hollow men 
shuffle along the shadows under the EI. 

We had had dinner a few hours before 


with Janson Beckett. Seated in the clean 
dining hall of the Mission, we had been 
chatting with the Rev. George L. Bolton, 
director of the world-famous salvation 
center, when Janson came in and joined 
us. 

There wasn’t anything unusual about 
him at first; you saw a six-foot, husky 
fellow with neat clothes, a strong face 
and kindly eyes. He might have been} 
any one of the hundreds of businessmen 
you see on the streets of Manhattan 
every day. He spoke softly and with 
obvious intelligence and interest in the 
Mission and we mentally catalogued him 
as one of the many persons who visit the 
Bowery chapel regularly and contribute 
to the support of the great humanitarian 
institution. 

Rev. Bolton said quietly: “I forgot to 
tell you. Janson joined our staff last 
week. You might be interested in know- 
ing that he used to be one of the worst 
drunks on the Bowery.” 

We tried to be polite and to hide our 
surprise, but Bolton grinned and _ we 
found Janson watching us with a smile. 
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“You thought he was a successful citi- 
zen of the world, didn’t you?” the Bow- 
ery Mission’s pastor asked, laughing. 
“He is, but there was a time... .” 

“And that,” Janson interrupted, “is 
my story.” 

Men such as these are candid; they 
have nothing to hide. Both Janson and 
Bolton have been saved from the ranks 
of the hollow men; they glory in that 
transformation because it was the will of 
God that brought them from the dark- 
ness into the light and they are proud of 
that salvation. 

“Janson came down to the altar quite 
a while ago,” Bolton said softly. “I re- 
member that night as if it were yester- 
day.” 

“And I remember ail the yesterdays, 
or rather, the centuries before that 
night,” Janson added. And then, his in- 
tent blue eyes on mine, he leaned for- 
ward and told me one of the most 
amazing stories we had ever heard in a 
mission which is full of great and noble 
stories. 

He was born in Chicago, of a good 
average American family. As a boy he 
had been given attention and grilled 
thoroughly in good manners and taste 
by a Christian mother who had also read 
the Bible to him and taught him the 
meaning of the word. 

As he grew into young manhood, Jan- 
son fell in with a group of youth who 
scoffed at his churchgoing. He quit Sun- 
day school rather than be branded a 
sissy. Then came drink, as one of the 
inevitable consequences. 

He left home, worked in many differ- 
ent places, but only briefly; within a few 
months he had become a _ drunkard. 
There were few employers who wanted 
a man who staggered and-fell on his face 
and who spent his check on payday at 
the nearest bar. 

The years went on. A job meant only 
money for drink. If he was fired, he 
panhandled. 

“You lose your sense of shame and 
decency when drink grips you as it did 
me,” Janson explained. “I didn’t care 
whether I was fired or not. I didn’t mind 
being called a drunkard. And I was 
proud to be a member of the toughest 
gang in the toughest part of New York 
City.” This tenement district 
where gangsters died in the gutter and 
a man’s life was as cheap as the rotten 
whiskey at the corner saloon. 

There were eleven men in Janson’s 
gang.» All were hard, tough, cynical. 
Some were killers, some were thieves. 
All, like Janson, were habitual drunk- 
ards. 

As the years went by they died, one 
by one. Two were smashed under auto 
wheels as they staggered, dead drunk, 
into the street. Others were killed in bar- 
room brawls. Some were dumped in the 
North River, victims of another mob. 
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Was a 


y when Janson, still 
under the effects of a drinking bout from 
the night before, started counting. 

Bill. Tom. Jack. Three gone. Red, 
Gallagher, Joe. They had met violent 
death last year. That made six. Mike 
and Al had been fished out of the river 
two months before, their bodies bullet- 
riddled. Eight. Two days ago Pete had 
had his throat cut at Kelly’s saloon. 
Nine . .. Frank shot at a cop—but the 
cop shot first! Ten 

And he next, 
last. 

“T knew as I sat in my damp hall bed- 
room that my end couldn’t be far off,” 
Janson went on. “But the curse of drink 
had gripped me with such a hold that I 
shrugged and said, ‘It really doesn’t 
matter.’ ” 


There came a day 


was the eleventh and 


He went “on the bum,” whining his 
way to a nickel here, a dime there. He 
drank steadily for six weeks, stopping to 
sleep in an alley or a two-bit flophouse. 
In good health he weighed well over two 
hundred pounds; now he was down to 


Ww 


A: the Bowery Mission the hollow men 


are fed and clothed; at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, they sit down to taste- 


fully decorated tables such as these. 


150 and the flesh flapped around his 
bones and his body ached with pain. 

Then, on that night, he wandered into 
the Mission. 

“T just wanted a flop,” he told me. 
“T hadn’t thought of religion in years. I 
shuffled in even as those men are shuf- . 
fling in tonight, my mind a fog of alco- 
hol, my body a wreck. I remember an 
organ playing and a kind voice coming 
from the pulpit. 

“That was your voice,” 
quickly, looking at Bolton. 

“And you were quoting that verse 
from II Corinthians. I didn’t know what 
book it was then, but I do now. I re- 
member the words: Therefore if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold all things 
are become new.” 


Janson said 


Janson sat there, those words burning 
through the fog of his mind. Old things 
(Continued on page 61) 
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BABY six months old was ly- 

ing in a crib on a farm in 
Missouri when one of those things hap- 
pened that makes one sick at heart. A 
spider bit the child in the eye. The father 
was not at home, so the pioneer mother 
sped to the barn, threw a saddle on a 
work horse and, holding the child in her 
arms, galloped eight miles to town. 

Already the venom had got in its 
work. The eyeball was inflamed. The 
country doctor could do nothing. That 
afternoon, the mother with the child 
again in her arms, set off for home. 

It was not long until the work the 
spider had done was to be seen all too 
plainly. The eyeball began to deflate, 
and there was no sight. 

What a cruel world that child was 
thrust into! At the age of six she began 
to feel it. The taunting of the children. 
the growing belief that she was “queer.” 
When company came, she was always 
sick. Saturday, when she went to town 
with her father and mother to trade, she 
was so afraid people would speak to her 
that she crept into the back of the gro- 
cery store and stayed there. When it 





was time to go home, the father would 
drive the surrey up in front of the store. 
Chris Groomer, the grocer, would come 
out with a sack of flour balanced on his 
shoulder and dump it in the back part 
of the vehicle. A little white cloud would 
fly up. 

The child was so sensitive that she 
would lie down with her face on the seat 
so no one could see her. The father 
would cluck to the horses; the surrey 
would rattle down the street. When they 
got outside of town, the child would 
straighten up and look around with her 
one good eye. 

She would stand at the window and 
watch other boys and girls her age, and 
wish she could go out and play with 
them. Nights, she cried herself to sleep 
from loneliness. 

She thought of herself as of no im- 
portance in the world, for she was too 
young to know that everyone is impor- 
tant, no matter how humble he is. At 
the age of eighteen, Arlie (that was her 
name) had to “speak a piece” at school. 
Stand up before the public! The ordeal 
was so cruel that she fainted. 


An idea came to her—a simple one, 
too. If she could bring into the world 
such a lovely bundle of humanity, she 
must be important after all. 


Ww 


The schoolchildren thought it was 
funny and taunted her. She felt so infe 
rior that she walked in the alleys to keep 
from meeting her friends. 

The time came when she must go to 
work. She kept putting it off, making 
excuses; but finally excuses could no 
longer be used. She made herself look 
for a job and finally found one in a rail 
road office and sat in a corner—where 
she would not be seen—shunning every- 
body, afraid of everyone. 

Then, one day, she married her dea«| 
sister’s husband, whom she had known 
since she was eleven. 

A baby was born and one day when 
she was holding him in her arms, an idea 
came to her that had never been in her 
head before. Simple idea, too. It was 
that if she could bring into the world 
such a lovely bundle of humanity, she 
must be important after all. Yes, it was 
that simple. It changed Arlie Page’s life. 

Her steps were slow and faltering, for 
she was venturing into a world she knew 
nothing about. She offered her service 
as pianist at church. Yes, actually to sit 
up before people and play the piano. 
She lived through it; she didn’t faint al 
all. 

Then she offered to teach a Sunday- 
school class. She lived through that, too. 
One day she heard steps and looked out 
the window. The pastor was coming up 
the walk. 

The old fluttering came, but she 
downed it and let him in. He nearly 
bowled her over by telling her he con- 
sidered her one of the most important 
members of his congregation. 

She memorized recitations and actu- 
ally gave them before some of the local 
clubs. No fainting now. The papers be- 
gan to mention her. People stopped her 
on the street and spoke to her. No run- 
ning away and hiding. 

She was invited to join the Parent 
Teachers Association. In no time at all 
she was “Room Mother” for her son’s 
class, and held it for three years—no 
small honor in a town the size of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

She was beginning to find that, after 
all, she was important. She could hardly 
believe it. She organized and led a mo- 
torcade across the county. She put on a 
contest in the high-school auditorium 
with college professors as judges and with 
the state governor sitting upon the plat- 
form as big as could be. She staged a 
Baby Show. She became a member of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS @@ 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. 


ARCHER 


WALLACE 





A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 





JAN. 
1 


JESUS ONLY 
READ MATTHEW 


17:1-8 


be 


‘ 
CHARLES H. SPURGEON preached 
one of his greatest sermons from these 
words: “Jesus Only.” He said no matter 
what circumstances we find ourselves in, 
the safe rule for conduct is to focus our 


whole attention on Jesus. Are we at- 
tempting heavy tasks? Jesus will 


strengthen us. Is our faith strained be- 
cause of perplexing problems? Jesus is 
our refuge. Are we facing subtle and 
persistent temptations? Jesus will help 
us decide aright. There could not be a 
better motto, a surer guide, a stronger 
anchor for the soul than “Jesus Only.” 
Let us face this New Year with the de- 
termination to give Jesus Christ first 
place in our lives. 

Lord, Thou hast promised that as our 
days so shall our strength be; grant 
unto us the gift of Thy grace throughout 
this year. Amen. 


JAN. ! STONES OF REMEMBRANCE 
2 { READ 1 SAMUEL 7:1-12 


Taat was a magnificent thing that 
Joshua said at the close of a very long 
and strenuous life, a life packed with 
daring deeds and lived amid grave dan- 
gers. The dying leader said: “Not one 
thing of all the Lord promised hath 
failed.” Joshua knew that sometimes he 
had failed and the people many times— 
but God never. It is a great thing to 
know at the beginning of a new year 
that God never fails. “Every life ought 
to have a stone of remembrance so that 
we may never forget the faithfulness of 
Almighty God.” 

Lord, forgive our carelessness and our 
indifference, have us in Thy keeping now 
and always. Amen. 


JAN. i OBSERVING AND SEEING 
3 ' READ PSALM 107:31-43 


"THe closing verse of this Psalm speaks 
of spiritual observation. There is a vast 
difference between observing and seeing. 
The frivolous and the sinful see but they 
do not observe. It was said of a foolish 
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English king that he made many mis- 
takes but never learned anything. He 
saw much but observed nothing. We are 
passing through difficult times; events of 
tremendous importance are taking place. 
We simply must be true to the light we 
have. 

Lord, enlighten the eyes of our under- 
standing and sanctify us wholly in soul, 
body and spirit. Amen. 


JAN. 
4 


LIFE’S ALPHA AND OMEGA 
READ ACTS 17:22-28 


fe) eee ee: 


In MAY, 1777, Benjamin Franklin 
stood up in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and moved that the Convention be 
opened by prayer. In the discussion 
which followed, Franklin said: “If a 
sparrow cannot fall from a roof-top with- 
out God’s knowledge, how can an empire 
rise without his aid?” There was pro- 
found wisdom and conviction behind 
that simple statement. Nearly thirty 
centuries ago Psalmists realized the im- 
minence of God and knew that He filled 
heaven and earth. 

Lord, may we gain wisdom by thinking 
of the past, and help us to look forward 
with assurance and faith. Amen. 


JAN. 
5 


Wuen Herbert Hoover was a student 
at Stanford University he partly helped 
to pay his way through college by run- 
ning a series of entertainments. He en- 
gaged the great pianist Paderewski to 
give a piano recital. A heavy rainstorm 
kept the attendance down and there was 
not enough money in the treasury to pay 
the musician. Paderewski said: “Don’t 
worry; just forget my fee.” Many years 
later when the pianist was Premier of 
Poland, millions of people there were 
starving and Mr. Hoover was sent to 
help relieve the distress. To the Premier 
he said: “Years ago you cancelled a debt 
we owed you in the United States and I 
am here to pay it back by feeding your 
women and children.” 

We pray, O Lord, that we may have a 
deep sense of stewardship and that we 
may seek to employ whatever gifts we 
have in Thy service. Amen. 


TWO MEN MADE HAPPY 
READ MATTHEW 25:31-40 


fe ee ee 


6 





JAN. 
6 


ON JUDGING OTHERS 
READ MATTHEW 7:1-12 


fo) ee ame: 


"THERE is no greater peril facing many 
people than that of sitting in judgment 
upon others. It was one of the traits of 
character against which Jesus spoke often 
and always with deep feeling. 


Deliver us, O Lord, from being critical 
and censorious; deepen in us a sense of 
charity and toleration. Amen. 


J THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 
JAN. | CHURCH 
‘ | READ EPHESIANS 2:18-22 
*e 


AFTER the very famous old church 
“All Hallows,” had been totally destroyed 
in London, the rector and his people 
started immediately on a program of 
ministering to the people both as to their 
physical and spiritual needs. In writing 
of the work done since the church’s de- 
struction, the rector headed his account: 
“The Indestructible Church.” The true 
church is not one composed of bricks and 
mortar. It is made up of those whose loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ and to one another 
constitutes a holy fellowship. Such a 
spiritual church knows no destruction. 

Lord, help us to distinguish between 
the transient and the things which re- 
main for evermore. Amen. 


AN THE CONTAGION OF 
JAN. HAPPINESS 
8 READ JAMES 5:10-16 


Pp 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL once told 
Dr. W. L. Stidger that when she was a 
child her mother gave her some pewter 
pots to polish. As she rubbed and cleaned, 
she said over and over to the pots: “T’ll 
glitter you! I'll glitter you! Ill make 
you shine like silver in the sun.” Mrs. 
Crowell, who was an invalid for much of 
her life, has been making people’s efaces 
shine with gratitude and joy. Fortunate- 
ly, even those of us who are not poets, 
can be cheerful and helpful to others; it 
takes so little to make some people 
happy. 

Lord, so fill us with holy joy that no 
circumstance of life shall depress and 
confuse us. Amen. 

(Continued on page 46) 














Well-prepared gravy always helps a poor cut of meat and enhances a good cut— 
in color, flavor and general appeal. All photos courtesy American Meat Institute. 


The New Year , + 
BRINGS BEEF 


By Esther Foley 


HE country’s New Year’s gift to the 
people of America is the promise of more 
beef this first quarter, than we had in 
1944. But, “not such good beef.” Such 
a qualification means simply this: the 
flavor and tenderness of the beef dinner 
of this year are in the hands of the cook. 

If commercial grade and utility grade 
grass-fed beef is to be cooked properly, 
the problem of quality must be under- 
stood. 

This meat has a much stronger flavor 
than meat from animals primarily raised 
for food. Usually it is meat from a cow 
who has had one or two calves, and so it 
is not tender. There is no fat distributed 
through it. The only cut of utility or 
commercial beef that can be pan-fried or 
pan-broiled is the loin. The top round 
can be pot-roasted. 

Sometimes the round can be sliced 
very thin, cubed or scored with a sharp 
knife, and then this “steak” cooked very 
quickly and served at once, with chili 
sauce or other relish . . . better in a 
sandwich as the bland flavor of the bread 
cuts down the sharp flavor of the meat. 

Sometimes, if the meat is trimmed of 
all fat and eristle, and cut in thin noodle- 


sized strips, it can be short-order cooked, 
a serving at a time in a little hot fat in 
a skillet, and in a minute or two, it will 
be browned and tender. Serve on top of 
rice or mashed potatoes, with a spoonful 
of gravy. 

Longer time is necessary for cooking 
pot roasts of utility beef. It is better to 
trim off all fat and remove all bone as 
these only add to the sharpness of utility 
beef flavor. 


ARM POT ROAST 


4 pound arm pot roast 
3 tablespoons lard or 
drippings 


Salt and pepper 
Water 


Brown meat slowly on all sides in hot 
fat. Season to taste. Add small amount 
of water, cover tightly and simmer gen- 
tly, adding water when necessary. Cook 
slowly until tender, allowing 45 minutes 
to one hour per pound of meat. 


ROLLED POT ROAST 


Rolled pot roast 
2 tablespoons lard 
1 small onion 


1% cup hot water 
1% cup catsup 
4 whole potatoes 
Salt and pepper 
Use rolled and tied pot roast made 
from the sixth and seventh ribs of beef. 


Brown in hot fat. Add sliced onion and 


seasoning. Combine water and catsup. 
When onions are slightly browned, add a 
small amount of water and catsup mix- 
ture. Cover tightly and allow to simmer 
slowly, adding more liquid when neces- 
sary. Allow one hour per pound. Peel 
potatoes and add to pot roast 45 minutes 
before done. Turn pot roast twice during 
cooking. Approximate yield: 3 portions 
from each pound. 


HUNGARIAN GOULASH 


2% pounds beef chuck 1% teaspoon allspice 
Lard or drippings 4 teaspoon cloves 


2% teaspoons salt 1 teaspoon paprika 

Pepper 1 bay leaf 

2 onions, chopped 14 cup beef stock 

1 No. 2% can tomatoes 6 small _ potatoes, 
peeled 


Cut beef into cubes and brown in fat. 
Add remaining ingredients, except pota- 
toes; cover closely and simmer about 2 





Cooked long and ‘slowly and slowly 
browned, utility beef will make a fine stew. 
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Rice blended with utility beef makes 
a tender and mild-flavored loaf. 


hours or until meat is beginning to be 
tender. Remove bay leaf. Add potatoes; 
cook until tender. Thicken gravy or re- 
move meat and vegetables and cook it 
down until slightly thickened. Pour back 
over meat and vegetables. Approximate 
yield: 8 to 10 portions. 


CHILI 

1 pound coarsely 2 tablespoons chili 

ground or chopped powder 

beef 1 tablespoon paprika 
% cup chopped onion 1 cup tomatoes 
Lard 3 cups cooked red 
1 tablespoon minced beans 

garlic 


Cook meat and onions in lard or drip- 
pings until meat is brown but not hard. 
Add garlic, chili powder, paprika and 
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tomatoes. Cover and cook slowly for 
one hour. Add cooked beans and cook 
long enough for them to heat thoroughly. 
Serve on boiled rice, or spaghetti, if de- 
sired. Approximate yield: 4 portions. 


MINESTRONE 


4 cup. diced carrots 1% quarts beef stock 
4 tablespoons finely 1 cup tomatoes 
minced onion Salt and pepper 
4 tablespoons celery, 1% cup potatoes, diced 
diced fine ‘ 4 cup peas 
4 cup turnips, diced 4 tablespoons parsley, 
'Y cup cabbage, minced 
chopped P 4 clove garlic, minced 
2 teaspoons olive oil 1 ounce spaghetti, in 
or bacon drippings one-inch pieces 
for frying 
Fry, but do not brown, seasonings and 
vegetables (except garlic, parsley, peas, 
tomatoes and potatoes) in olive oil or 
drippings. Add beef stock, tomatoes and 
salt. Simmer 30 minutes. Add potatoes 
and peas. Fry parsley and garlic in small 
amount of drippings. When potatoes are 
done, add spaghetti which has _ been 
boiled not over 10 minutes. Approximate 
yield: 6 portions. 





Utility beef is excellent for chili con 
carne or meat-tomato sauce for spaghetti. 


NAVY BEAN SOUP 


cup navy beans Parsley leaves 


2 pounds beef brisket Celery leaves 
2 quarts water cup chopped celery 
1 tablespoon salt 3 medium onions 
P. 1 No. 2%4 can tomatoes 
Wash and soak beans overnight. Wipe 
meat with a damp cloth. Cover with 
water and bring to a boil. Skim, add 
salt, drained beans, parsley and celery 
leaves which have been tied in a bunch. 
Simmer for two hours. Add celery, sliced 
onions and tomatoes. Continue cooking 
until meat and beans are tender. The 
meat may be sliced and served with 
soup, or served at a later meal. Ap- 
proximate yield: 6 portions. 


BEEF AND RICE LOAF 


1 pound ground beef 11% teaspoons salt 
Y% pound ground pork '% teaspoon pepper 
1 cup cooked rice 1 cup evaporated milk 
3 tablespoons chopped % teaspoon poultry 
onion seasoning 
Mix all ingredients thoroughly. Pack 
into greased loaf or ring pan and bake 
in a moderate oven (325 degrees F.) for 
14% hours. One cup macaroni may be 
substituted for the rice. Approximate 
yield: 6 portions. 
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SAVE 2 HOURS A WEEK 


“with CALUMETS Ever —- Biscuit Recipe! 





1 Look wind you can do if you use 
* Calumet Baking Powder! With this 
new ‘‘Ever-Ready”’ biscuit recipe, 
you can make up enough biscuit- 
blend (shortening, flour, baking 
powder, salt) to last for days... 

even 3 or 4 weeks. 
Nid 





Even for women who make biscuits 

* less often—think of the convenience! 
And even after a month this Calumet 
*‘Ever-Ready”’ recipe will give you 
biscuits with all the famous Calumet 
lightness and tenderness! 


ws =.- 


6 cups sifted flour 

2 tablespoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 cup (2 pound) shortening 

Sift flour once. Measure 3 cups at a time 

into sifter, adding 1 tablespoon (3 tea- 

spoons) baking powder and 1 teaspoon 

salt for each 3-cup amount; sift into large 

bowl. Repeat until full amount of dry in- 

gredients has been sifted. Cut in shorten- 

ing with pastry blender or two knives 

until finely divided and mixture resem- 

bles coarse meal. Makes about 7 cups. 
Place in glass jars or crockery bowl; 

cover lightly with cloth or plate to allow 


~-------------------Fj 





CALUMET “Ever-Ready” Biscuit Recipe 


Smart women know its a better buy! 


Zime-saving CALUMET 


Calumet is a product of General Foods 


: EELS LL RN REE 


Then.. 
e ixi iserite 
mixing biscuits, 
and your biscuits are ready for the 
oven! 20 minutes saved every day... 
for women who make biscuits morn- 
ing and evening! Two whole hours 
saved every week! 





- instead of 10 or 15 minutes 
you just add milk 





WE GUARANTEE IT— 


but not with any other 
baking powder! 


It’s Calumet’s special Double Action 
that has always made delayed bak- 
ing and stored batters possible. Now 
Calumet brings you equal success 
with this new “‘Ever-Ready”’ Bis- 
cuit Recipe! 


* LISTEN TO “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” 
CBS NETWORK 





circulation of air. Store in refrigerator or 
other very cool dry place. Keeps well for 
3 or 4 weeks. 

For handy double amount, use 12 cups (3 
quarts) sifted flour, 4 tablespoons Calumet 
Baking Powder, 4 teaspoons salt, and 2 cups 
(1 pound) shortening. 


To Make Biscuits 

For 10 to 12 biscuits, measure 2 cups of your 
Calumet “‘Ever-Ready” biscuit-blend in- 
to bowl. Add about 14 cup milk gradu- 
ally, stirring until a soft dough is formed. 

Turn out dough on lightly floured 
board and knead 30 seconds. Pat or roll 
V4 inch thick and cut with floured 2-inch 
biscuit cutter. Bake on ungreased baking 
sheet in hot oven(450°F.)12to15 minutes. 




















“Some to the Church repair 
Not for the Doctrine, 
But the Music there” 


— Alexander Pope 


Yet, what are the hymns of the 
Church if not an expression of its 
doctrine? 


“Blest Be the Tie that Binds, our 
hearts in Christian Love” .. . has 
not its very beauty and simplicity 
of expression done more to pro- 
mote Christian Unity than all the 
weighty arguments, the devout 
admissions of faith? 


“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling, 
joy of Heaven to Earth come down” 
... how close in this God seems, 
how real His infinite love and 
grace! 


“All Hail the Power of Jesus Name 
—and crown Him Lord of all’’... 
speaks of the divinity, the univer- 
sality of Christ. Not only with 
words, but in the beauty of the 
organ’s anthem-peal of joy, its 
calm voice of devotion, its humble 
reverence of prayer .. . all these, 
speak the deep abiding faith that 
is in essence the spirit of The 
Church. 


M. P. Moller in conceiving The 
Artist of Organs—The Organ of 
Artists, seeks to design and build 
an instrument worthy of this great 
faith—in tonal beauty and in faith- 
fulness of expression. 


OHI 


SCROLL Leia LiL eke) 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





Member: 
The Associated Organbuilders of America 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 





j THE WORLD INTO WHICH 
7th | JESUS CAME 


READ—MATTHEW 2:13-23 


JAN. 


Ir WAS a blind world into which Jesus 
came. Oh, it could see what it wanted to 
see. Princes in royal robes, soldiers with 
clanking armor, professional religionists, 


like the Pharisees, with their richly bor- 
| dered robes and portions of their Scrip- 


tures worn in leather cases on _ their 
wrists and foreheads—the world had an 
eye for them. If Jesus had been born 
among them they would have recognized 
Him, at least while a child. Later He 
would have shocked them and_ they 
would have hated Him all the more. 
Christmas memories are still with us. 
Even yet there may be a few long-lasting 


| Christmas trees, their trimming begin- 


ning to dull a bit, but reminding us that 
everybody in our town, even in our 
nation knew it was Christmas. Lights 
and colored ribbons, music everywhere, 
glorious pageantry, churches filled with 
worshipers—all in honor of Jesus. It is 
difficult to realize that on that first Christ- 
mas hardly anybody knew that the Mes- 
siah had come. A few shepherds out of 
thousands had eyes to see Him. A hum- 
ble carpenter’s wife mothered Him, and, 
of all places, in a stable! Three wise men 
found Him and gave Him presents, but 
only after upsetting Herod and his court 
with their questions about a new-born 
king. With best intentions they had en- 
dangered His life, for Herod wanted no 
rival for his throne. Only a very few 
knew or cared about the birth of Jesus. 
How different it was this last Christmas. 
Herod recognized in Jesus nothing 
more than a possible menace to his 
throne. With brutal thoroughness he had 
all the baby boys of Bethlehem slain. We 
could expect little more from him. But 
that little family fleeing to Egypt was 
but a symbol of the treatment Jesus was 
to receive from His own people. “He 
was despised and rejected.” The pray- 
ing, sacrificing, good leaders of Israel 
ought to have received Him. He had 
come in “the fullness of time.” God had 
given them promises and signs of His 
coming. It was their prejudices that 
blinded them and in the end they gave 
Him a cross. 
world into which 


Ir WAS A CRUEL 


~ we sesus came. Sometimes we think that 


the world has made little progress as we 
read of the devastation of war. At least 
our consciences are touched today by 


brutality. Many a story of heroism has | 


come out of the great war that finds its 
key in Christlike mercy. A chaplain div- 


ing into the sea to rescue two wounded | 
sailors unable to hold to their life-raft; a 


soldier crawling through a mine field 
exposed to enemy fire to save a buddy; 


a nurse calmly caring for a patient while f 
bombs are exploding outside in thef 
street—these are expressions of the gentle f 


spirit of Jesus. It is still a cruel world, 
but it would be far more cruel had Jesus 
not been born. 


The world has a long way to go before 


it will make Jesus at home in it. The 
truth is that most of us do not want 
a king like Jesus. Our eyes are blinded 
to real worth and we look for pomp and 
crowns and outward signs of greatness. 
“He that is great among you, let him be 
your servant” has no* pleasant ring in 
our ears. Underneath the surface loyalty 
to Him, the world is pretty much satis- 
fied to look after its own security and to 
keep its idols of ease and luxury and 
power conveniently near by. We are in 
no position to look with scorn on a gen- 
eration that did not recognize its king. 

Sometimes I think that Jesus would be 
more at home among our new-made con- 
verts in far off India or Africa, than in 
our American homes. We take Him too 
casually. Our faith in Him has cost us 
so little. His Name is on our lips and 
in our hearts so seldom. Let us make 
room for Him, nay, let us give Him pre- 
eminence. Then He will never need to 
flee to Egypt for refuge. 


Questions: 

For what purpose was the gospel of 
Matthew written? To what prophecies, 
fulfilled in Jesus, does the gospel refer? 

What is the difference between “Naz- 
arene” and “Nazarite?” Which properly 
applies to Jesus? 


i JESUS FACES HIS 
on LIFEWORK 
og READ—MATTHEW 3:13; 4:11 


“Yes, I know” said my young friend, 
“but Jesus was different!” We were try- 
ing to find help in Christ to meet temp- 
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tution. So long as anyone fails to see 
how perfectly Jesus identified Himself 
with us, He will seem far off, aloof, dif- 
ferent. Let the writer to the Hebrews 
speak (Hebrews 4:15): “He was tempt- 
ed in all points like as we are, yet without 
sin.” He was not different in His temp- 
tation, only in His perfect mastery over 
temptation. He met life on your level 
and mine. He fought His battle with sin 
with the very same weapons available 
to each of us. 

We see His identification with us in 
the rite by which His ministery was in- 
augurated. The baptism of John was 
one of repentance. The Jordan water 
washed the grime from dirty clothes or 
dusty feet in every village along its 
banks. Water was the symbol of cleans- 
ing. In the baptism of John man came 
conscience-stricken with his sins. The 
whip-lash of his preaching drove them 
to face their own lives honestly and to 
be ashamed. As a sign of their cleansing 
they were baptized. No wonder John 
saw no reason for baptizing Jesus. Yet 
Our Lord so fully became one with sin- 
ning folks that He, innocent and un- 
ashamed, could share their guilt and 
their repentance. Here is mystery in- 
deed, but now we can say to the tempt- 
ed young man, “He understands.” 

With the Voice still ringing in His 
ears in testimony to His Sonship, Jesus 
marched out into the wilderness to battle 
with our enemy. As He began His life- 
work, the founding of His Kingdom, He 
too knew temptation. No mock fight 
was this. No trick photography made 
this engagement seem violent and crucial 
while the blows were skillfully softened 
for our hero. Each of the three tempta- 
tions was related to His lifework. The 
issue of each was His power to save us. 


He was uunery. Uncounted millions 
know hunger unto death in this present 
war-wasted world. How should Jesus 
meet this common enemy of man’s hap- 
piness? He might have taken a stone, 
looking remarkably like an Oriental loaf, 
and by divine power changed it into 
bread. If He had yielded, the young 
man’s charge would have been true, for 
Jesus would have been “different.” His 
refusal to use any other means of satis- 
fying hunger than any man would have, 
identifies Him with every hungry man. 
Better go hungry than to enjoy vested 
rights. Better go hungry than to feast 
alone. Better go hungry than to cut the 
tie that binds Him in sympathy and 
understanding with every tempted 
brother. 

There was a kingdom to found. Now 
the tempter suggests a spectacular way 
in which to win the attention of the 
people. In His mind’s eye He sees the 
crowded court of the temple from one of 
its high towers. If He would cast Him- 
self down, God would not let Him hurt 
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“Music,” says a gifted poet, “is 


memory that sings." And in the state- 
ly cadences of a Deagan Carillon 
the memorial spirit attains its highest 
form of expression. 

When, through your beneficence, 
a golden-voiced Carillon is installed 
in the belfry of your church or on 
the campus of your Alma Mater, the 
voice of your loved one lives again 
in the voice of the bells. Day after 
day it fills the air with its melodic 
message of hope and peace and 
cheer—a celestial voice, with power 
to move the mind and lift the heart; 
an insinuating voice that lends itself 
to every occasion and gives expres- 
sion to every mood; a lasting voice 
that satisfies an urge common fo all 
mankind—the desire to perpetuate, 
in a particularly fitting manner, the 
memory of a loved one. 


May we tell you how you may ar- 
range now for a Deagan Carillon 


to be installed when victory is won? 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
228 Deagan Building Chicago 13, Ill. 





even His foot against a stone. But Jesus 
was to win His following not by amazing 
them with miraculous deeds, for that 
kind of a following would not last. His 
way was to love men into His Kingdom. 

Still another temptation, this time 
from a mountain of imagination where 
all the kingdoms of the world were 
spread before Him. Just a bend of the 
knee to Satan, just a wee compromise 
with sin, and the world would accept 
Him. But His Kingdom was to be as 
righteous as it was loving. Both justice 
and mercy were to be in its constitution. 
The way of compromise was not for 
Jesus. 

And every battle was won with the 
sword of the spirit. “It is written” will 
forever challenge the gates of hell. Let 
our young men and women know their 
Scriptures well enough to quote when 
tempted to win their kingdoms by clever 
use of special privilege, or by smart 
tricks of business or by shameless com- 
promise with the right. As Jesus won 
His battle, He also won ours. If we will 
let Him, we will never need to face temp- 
tation alone. Let us claim His Presence 
and help. 


Questions: 
The three temptations are sometimes 


| interpreted as tests for three common 


| 21st 





character-faults—ap petite, pride and am- 
bition. Discuss. 

Tell in simple words how Jesus helps 
you to overcome temptation. 


JAN. | STANDARDS FOR CHRIST‘S 


i FOLLOWERS 


“ READ—MATTHEW 5:3-10, 43-48 


Lincotn said: “I have been reading 
the Beatitudes and have at least one 
claim for the blessings there unfolded. 


| It is the blessing pronounced on those 


who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.” This longing to be right is a least 
common denominator of Christ’s King- 
dom. It dare be no false humility like 
that of the brother who solemnly an- 
nounced, “I thank God I have kept that 
childlike humility which is the character- 
istic of all truly great men!” It is as in- 
tense a desire as the starving man’s 
craving for food. 

Jesus could do nothing for the Phari- 
sees because they had no sense of lack. 
They were satisfied with their morality. 
Yet the “blesseds” Jesus pronounced 
were upon traits of character absolutely 
foreign to them. The world is still un- 
convinced that the poor in spirit, the 
mourners, the meek, and the rest He 
named, deserve anything but pity or de- 
rision. Just now we see a world planning 
a peace that is to be maintained by force 
of arms! Jesus never lifted His hands in 
blessing upon the proud march of con- 
quering armies. The only permanent 
peace will be found in the standards 
Jesus laid down in the Beatitudes. Do 


we Christians believe this enough? 
Have we any faith left in forgiveness? 
Our hope is in the broken spirit of our 
enemies. Certainly no punishment could 
be too severe for those responsible for 
this war and the crimes committed in its 
name. But read those closing verses of 
our lesson! Jesus might have rested His 
call for a forgiving spirit on the practical 
outcome of forgiveness. It makes friends 
out of our enemies. It cuts the endless 
circle of vengeance. But His call for for- 
giveness is based on our relationship to 
our Father God. We must forgive; we 
have no choice, for He has forgiven us. 


As WITH FORGIVENEsS and every Chris- 
tian virtue, so with intemperance. There 
are good reasons for self-discipline. It 
gives us health of body, clarity of mind, 
and integrity of soul. The use of alcohol 
as a stimulant is as dangerous as it is 
futile. It seems an open door to escape 
from self for many, but proves an en- 
trance into a slavish, bestial existence in 
which everything manly or womanly is 
lost. When we drink we rob society of 
our best service and steal away our own 
satisfaction in achievement. 

But Jesus would base-this as every 
other call to cleanness on another basis. 
We have a religious duty to be our best 
at all times. In one sweeping command 
Jesus says, “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” It is because we are children of 
God through Jesus Christ that we can- 
not accept the low standards of this 
world. Giving a citation to a young offi- 
cer, the general said, “I am not surprised 
at your brave act, for I knew your fa- 
ther.” Your neighbors ought to be able 
to say that of you. “I am not surprised 
at your clean, wholesome, happy life—I 
know you are a child of God.” 

Extensive preparations are being made 
to prevent V-day from becoming a de- 
bauch. I remember the disgraceful scene 
around Broadway and 42nd Street in 
New York City on Armistice Day, 1918. 
It is good it is remembered with shame. 
Why the concern over one day, when 
every day every citizen ought to be at 
his best for God and country? I live 
under two flags and one bears a red 
cross. I shall best interpret citizenship in 
my country as I live by the standards of 
His Kingdom. They are high standards, 
nothing short of perfection. They are 
ideals I shall never reach. To live them 
I would have to be like Christ, for He in- 
carnates His standards. But in His 
hands I may be moulded into more like- 
ness to Him with the passing years. 
Until at last earth’s battles o’er, “I shall 
be like Him, for I shall see Him as 
He is.” 


Questions: 

Give the arguments jor total absti- 
nence—for the sake of health, happiness, 
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business success, mental attainments, pa- 
triotism and religion. 

Are the blessings Jesus promises in the 
Beatitudes, rewards or the natural out- 
come for the poor in spirit, the mourn- 
ers, etc? 

How should Jesus’ teaching on for- 
giveness be applied to the Axis nations? 
Does forgiveness preclude punishment? 


} TESTS OF CHRISTIAN 
i LOYALTY 


& READ—MATTHEW 6:33; 7:12, 16-29 


JAN. 
28th 


WuistLer was helping a friend hang 
a painting in one of the rooms of the 
latter’s home. After trying it in many 
locations the artist said finally, “That 
picture will not harmonize with this 
room. If you want the picture you must 
change the room.” So it is when we 
tuke Jesus into our lives. He becomes 
the deciding factor, the test by which all 
else is judged. We are either harmoniz- 
ing our lives with His or we are trying 
to compromise Him. We must be for 
Him or against Him. He is “all in all or 
not at all!” 

It is at the point of surrender to the 
mastery of Jesus Christ that we begin to 
look at our social obligations. The Gold- 
en Rule begins with “therefore.” It ties 
to the whole of Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount in which every rule of conduct 
finds its source in a right relation with 
God. The Christian is called upon to 
live like Christ and Christ incarnated 
every principle He taught. He kept the 
Golden Rule perfectly. He put Himself 
in our place. He understood how we 
think and feel. He translated this under- 
standing into action. As He did this for 
us perfectly, we are to do for others as 
best we can. Loyalty to Him comes first, 
then unselfish service to others must fol- 
low. 

Suppose the God that Christ revealed 
should become first in the thinking of 
the leaders of our nations. What a glo- 
rious dream! As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote, “Christianity is the flag under 
which the world sails rather than the 
rudder that steers our course.” Not all 
the world even sails under that flag, but 
millions of men would claim it while their 
life choices, their great decisions leave 
Christ out. Vivid is the language of 
Jesus: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Thistles bear thistles no matter 
what label the botanist places upon 
them. The rock-founded house will stand 
the storm, while the sand-founded house 
is bound to fall. They may be twin 
houses in appearance; they may be built 
of stone with buttressed walls. but only 
the eye of God can see the difference 
until the storms of trial and temptation 
sweep over them. Then everybody sees 
the difference. “Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked, for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 
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"Ty start a Waste Papert Drive—and ; : 
! rhood gossip 


stop some neighbo 
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I'm pretty proud to be the head of our Committee for the Paper Salvage 
* Drive that I started. Plenty of work—but it’s worth it. Right now, our town’s 
got the best record in the county! So I know we're doing a vital war job . . . well. 





I take my daughter, Judy, over to Sue’s Sue was sorry I'd overheard, but she 

2 ’ . - ° ° 
house when I’m going out. I was amazed * went on, “We all think you fuss over 
one day to overhear Sue say, “She’s doing a Judy too much. Everything's special—even 


swell job, but she’s spoiling Judy!” a special laxative!” 





4. “But a child’s system needs special care!” 5 Sue happened to stop in the next time I 
I said. “And Fletcher’s Castoria is the * gave Judy Fletcher's Castoria, which 
laxative made especially for children. It’s gen- she loves. Sue smiled, “My aunt, who’s a 


tle and effective, too. nurse, says youre treating Judy right!” 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package: 


1. The green band around each package iden- 


tifies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the 
chemical, bacteriological, and biological tests 
made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


rf 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


Chat? Slet=ies CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children. 

















“WE FEEL at HOME 
in Britain” 
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An American soldier wrote those 
words. ‘‘Do you wonder,” his 
letter read, ‘‘we feel at home in 
Britain after we have seen the orig: 
inal stars and stripes on George 
Washington’s armorial shield over 
the door at Sulgrave Manor?” 


Generations of visitors have felt 
that same stirring of the pulse 
when seeing, for the first time, 
that ancestral home —so dear to 
American hearts. 


. And, along the railways and 
highways of Britain are countless 
other places whose names awaken 
thoughts of home in the minds 
of these welcome visitors. 


Today, in time of war, British 
Railways are giving service to the 
uniformed sons and daughters of 
the nation which joined us once 
before in the fight for democracy. 
Tomorrow, those namesake cities 
and towns —all Britain—will wel- 
come you and make you feelathome! 


Representation in America 1s maintained 
through our General Traffic Manager, 
T. D. Slattery, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





| ‘THe FINAL TEsT for Christian loyalty 
lies in the field of action. We know that 
in regard to human love. We do not 
measure love by sound-meter to record 


the volume of its protestations. We 
measure it by unselfish deeds. A girl 
came to college this last fall, rather 


older than the average. She was one of 
a large family and had remained at 
home, working to give her sisters a 
chance at an education. When they were 
|all graduated she, for the first time in 
her life, had a chance to consider her 
own education. Her family love and loy- 
alty expxessed itself in a language every- 
body can read. 

It was Beecher, I think, who first went 
| to a prayer-meeting at college. He was 
| surprised and somewhat embarrassed by 
| the emotional outbursts of piety on the 
| part of some of the students. But the 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Continued from page 39) 


JAN | THE GRACE OF 
wht i APPRECIATION 
9 ’ READ LUKE. 13:24-30 
“ 


A WELL-KNOWN clergyman wrote a 
letter to a lady who, when a high-school 
teacher, had awakened in him a love of 
poetry. With his consent I reproduce 
part of her letter of thanks for his 
thoughtfulness: “I am now an old lady 
in my eighties and quite ill. Your letter 
came like a ray of bright sun illuminat- 
ing my dark day. You will be interested 
to know that after fifty years of teach- 
ing, yours was the first letter I have ever 
received from a former student. You 
lifted the clouds for me. God bless you.” 

We thank Thee Lord for all who have 
encouraged us in spiritual affairs, Amen. 


JAN. ' TRUE FREEDOM 
10 | READ JOHN 8:31-42 
% 


"THERE is much talk of freedom today 
and in oppressed countries, millions long 
for its coming. But all true freedom is 
_ first of all freedom in spirit. The Jews of 
Christ’s day felt most acutely their sad 
political state. They were under the 
yoke of Rome and they hated it. Their 
patriotic anniversaries were often occa- 
sions for wild outbursts and were followed 
by much bloodshed. Jesus reminded 
them that the underlying cause of slav- 
ery is sin and there is no freedom where 
| sin abounds: “Everyone that committeth 
sin is the bondservant of sin.” 


| Lord, Thou alone canst break the 
power of evil and set us free. Amen. 
§ BUILDING MATERIALS 
JAN. i SCARCE 
11 ’ READ MATTHEW 6:19-34 
oe 


"THERE is a story told of a woman who 


dreamed she stood in the streets of the 


next day in class he was still more sur- 
prised to find that some who had been 
the most emotional had done nothing 
about their lessons. He said that piety 
and preparedness did not seem to go to- 
gether. This is no disparagement of emo- 
tion in religion but it is a demand that 
professions of loyalty to Christ on the 
lips must show itself in the life. Shout- 
ing “Lord, Lord!” is good only when 
matched by obedience. Loyalty is mort 
than skin deep! 


Questions: 

“All these things” Jesus said would be 
added to those who seek Him first. Name 
some of these things. Did He imply that 
the Christian would have no trials? 

Which is the more dangerous to Chris 
tianity, the attack of its foes or the in 
sincerities of its friends? Give examples 


New Jerusalem and looked for her man- 
sion. She saw many beautiful homes but 
hers was not among them. At last she 
was led to a tiny place and told it was 
her abode. She was indignant but an 
angel said: “When you were on earth 
you built a beautiful home but sent very 
little here for your heavenly home. We 
could not put more into it than you sent 
us.” This is only a story but packed full 
of deep significance. It is a truth to 
which Jesus referred again and again. 

Lord, may we lay up for ourselves 
treasure in heaven where moth and rust 
do not corrupt and where thieves do not 
break: through nor steal. Amen. 


JAN. 
12 


BARRIERS SWEPT AWAY 
READ REVELATION 21:10-13 


oa () 


* 


‘Thar is a striking picture in Revela- 


tion of the twelve gates leading into the 


New Jerusalem; gates on the north, 
south, east and west. Men have sur- 
mised much as to what these twelve 


entrances mean but the thing that most 
impresses us is that once we are inside 
those gates nobody in heaven will know 
or care by which gate we entered. Divi- 
sions here upon earth based upon. re- 
ligious, racial or any other distinctions 
will be completely wiped out. Barriers 
will be swept away and we shall see how 
utterly foolish our differences were. 
Lord, we confess with shame our fool- 
ish and sinful prejudices; deliver us from 
pettiness and receive us into Thy King- 


dom. Amen. 
JAN. | Morives NoT ACHIEVEMENTS 
13 { READ 1 CORINTHIANS 9:24-27 


°, 
* 


In THE Swiss Alps there is a monv- 
ment to a man who perished while at- 
tempting to climb a high mountain. His 
stone is marked by three words: “He 
died climbing.” That is the highest trib- 
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ute any of us can have. He was in the 
path of duty; he was trying. The great 
question we have to answer is not so 
much where we have arrived but rather, 
in what direction we are facing; not what 
we did, but what we are trying to do. 
Dr. W. M. Taylor had a fine sermon 
entitled: “The success of the unsuccess- 
ful.” God marks motives than 
achievements. 

Hear us, O Lord, as we pray for all 
who have been bruised and wounded in 


more 


spirit; Thou alone canst help them. 
Amen. 
JAN. ' FIFTH COLUMNIST 
14 ! READ MATTHEW 6:19-33 
*, 


For some time the term fifth columnist 
has been used to mean an enemy within. 
Using it in that sense we may say that 
the habit of worrying is the fifth colum- 
nist of the religious life. Even severe 
trials and temptations from without can 
be met and overcome but the habit of 
being over-anxious and distressed over 
trivial things often destroys our happi- 
ness and usefulness. Jesus said that the 
cares of this world could choke the good 
seed and all our experience confirms that 
teaching. Let us admit that most of our 
troubles have been imaginary. 

Lord, we pray not to be delivered from 
conflict and hardness but that we may 
endure and triumph by help which Thou 
alone canst give. Amen. 


JAN. 


SOVEREIGN CURE FOR 
15 WORRY 


<=) a ( 


READ 1 JOHN 4:15-21 


0 


* 


WE HEARD a man say recently that 
if he had an increase in salary his trou- 
bles would immediately vanish. We 
doubt it very much. If a man cultivates 
the habit of worrying he would continue 
to worry though he became a millionaire. 
Rich people as a rule worry more than 
the poor. Worry invariably springs from 
a lack of faith in God and a totally wrong 
sense of values. Jesus said: “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God.” When Christ 
comes fully into one’s life, fear and 
anxiety depart. “Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” 

Lord, may no terror of darkness nor 
torment of mind cause us to lose sight 
of Thee; give us the love that passeth 
knowledge. Amen. 


JAN. 
16 


MISNAMED CONVERSIONS 
READ JOHN 3:1-13 


*s 


SEVERAL hundred thousand Jews in 
Poland, Hungary and other countries, 
declared their conversion to Christianity, 
in order to escape Nazi persecution. We 
have nothing but sympathy for these un- 
fortunate people, but to refer to them as 
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What medal is he wearing? 
00 Sharpshooter 
(0 Purple Heart 
0 Congressional Medal 





Every medal has a meaning you should 
know! Maybe he has been wounded in 
action, or awarded the highest military 
honor. Or, he may be a crack marksman 
—as the sharpshooter medal above tells 
you. Being sure saves you embarrassment. 
And it saves you needless dismay on 
“certain days” to be sure of extra protec- 
tion—with Kotex—the napkin with the 
4-ply safety center that keeps moisture 
away from the edges, assuring safety plus. 


—~ 
YOU ip the know? 





- a 
Do you think her dancing position 
00 Is smooth and relaxed ; 
0 Helps a tall girl look shorter 

0 Looks affected 


Let your dancing be light but not fan- 
tastic. Strangle-holds are tiring. Any ex- 
aggerated pose looks affected. So stand 
naturally, comfortably . . . for comfort 
is the first step toward dancing skill. 
That’s why, on trying days, most prom- 
trotting girls choose cushion-soft Kotex 
sanitary napkins. They know there’s all 
the difference in the world between Kotex 
and pads that just “feel” soft at first 
touch . . . because Kotex stays soft while 
wearing. 


Between sets, do you preserve your wave 
0 By combing only 
O00 By brushing and combing 

0 By using a net 


You can brush your wave and keep it, 
too. Best hair care calls for brushing and 
combing in direction hairdo will follow. 
Then wave can be gently coaxed into 
place. Fastidious grooming promotes your 
confidence. So does Kotex—for unlike 
thick, stubby pads Kotex has patented 
ends—pressed flat, so they don’t cause 
revealing lines. And only Kotex comes in 
3 sizes for different women, different 
days. Choose Regular, Junior or Super 
Kotex to suit your own special needs, 





More women choose KOTEX* than 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


all other napkins put together 
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MOBILIZATION 


is rallying forces for permanent peace, for 
social justice, and for inter-racial goodwill 
as well as for moral and religious revival. 

Our Crusade, however, concentrates on 
preservation of the democratic process, upon 
making the State servant instead of master, 
upon retaining the spirit as well as the let- 
ter of constitutional government—each of 
which is essential to those things which mat- 
ter most. 

As no one starts drinking to become a 
drunkard, no people sfar{ concentrating 
powers in government to effect totalitarian 
control of body, mind and soul. ‘The clergy 
in Germany were among those who were 
sure “it could not happen.” 

We hope our concern is ill-founded but 
believe America moves toward pagan state- 
ism at the totalitarian level and that the 
farther the trend advances the more costly 
and difficult its reversal. It were better to 
be alarmed without justification than to be 
complacent until it is too late! “That may 
explain the rapidly growing concern among 
clergy. 

‘There is a world-wide revolution! It has 
come to America! We cannot and should 
not stop it, but we ought to direct it for 
conservation and increase of spiritual values, 


social emancipation and basic freedoms, 
freedoms tor which our men fight and 
which our President has acclaimed vital. 


Free pulpit, free press, free enterprise, tree 
assembly and free speech cannot be taken 
for granted! 

his Crusade is forward looking. [t has 
no yen to go back to any “good old days.” 
It champions the American, Christian 
“climate” in which individuals are sacred. 
It is anti-fascistic, anti-communistic and 
anti-stateistic. 

If you believe eternal vigilance is not 
only the price of liberty but a patriotic 
and Christian duty, write for our latest 
tracts and for the address of our representa- 
tive clergymen in your district. 


Spiritual Mobilization 
411 West 5th St., Los Angeles 13, California 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGERK W. BABSON, Statistician; DR. CHARLES R. 
BROWN, Dean Emeritus Yale Divinity School; DR. PAUL F 
CADMAN, Economist; MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT, Director 


American Association for Adult Education; 
Writer and Lecturer, N.B.C, 
DONALD J, 


UPTON CLOSE 
and Mutual Networks; DR. 
President of Carleton College; 





COWLING, 









CULBERTSON. President The World Federation, Inc.; DR 
WILL DU ‘T. Philosopher, Author and Lecturer; DR. 
CARY EGGLESTON, Physician and Scientist; DR. EDGAR 
J, GOODSPEED, Bible Scholar and Author; HONORABLE 
ALBERT W. HAWKE United States Senator; REV. 
HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, Negro Leader; DR, JOHN A. 
MACKAY, President Princeton Theological Seminary; DR. 


ROBERT A, MILLIKAN, President California Lnstitute 
Technology; DR, ALFRED NOYES, : 
DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Minister Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York City; CHANNING POLLOCK, Author and 
Lecturer; HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON, United States 
Congressman; DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President 
University of California; SILAS STRAWN. Attorney: DR. 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., D.D., Founder and Director 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Street, Dept. 1CH, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am interested in the program and purposes of 
Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me information 
how I may help further this work. I understand 


of 






Distinguished 





there will be no financial obligation whatsoever. 
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| JAN. 


converts to Christianity is a great mis- 
take. That word conversion is lightly 
used and frequently misunderstood. It 
is a spiritual experience; a turning away 
from sin and the beginning of a life of 
fellowship with God. Changing one’s 
opinions does not make one a Christian; 
conversion concerns one’s mind and heart 
and soul and strength. 

Forgive us, O Lord, that we so easily 
lose our way and stumble into doubt and 


| sin; carry on in us the work of grace 


which Thou hast begun. Amen. 


A WAITING 
READ 


WORLD 


17 JOUN 4 


31-38 


ee me 


: 
SEVERAL times in Scripture we find 
the expression: “The isles wait for His 
law.” It is a recognition of the truth 
that all men await a voice from God: 
they are waiting, eagerly, expectantly. 
When the first Christian missionaries 
went to Greenland and told the Gospel 
story to the Eskimos, these innocent chil- 
dren of the Far North said: “You have 
been a long time in coming.” It was a 
saying indicating happiness, yet at the 
same time, carrying a rebuke. Out there 
in the darkness millions are waiting. We 
have not taken the Master’s message to 
preach the Gospel everywhere, very seri- 
ously. 

Lord, Thou hast taught us to pray 
that Thy Kingdom may come; deliver us 


| from self-complacency and fill us with 


zeal for Thy Kingdom. Amen, 


| JAN. | A POLITICIAN’S PRAYER 
18 | READ JAMES 5:15-20 
& 


NEARLY a century ago one of the 
greatest orators and statesmen in the 


world was the Quaker, John Bright. He 
was a member of the British House of 
Commons, elected from Birmingham. He 
had a severe illness and for a time it 
seemed as though he would not recover, 
but he did. The town hall at Birming- 
ham was packed with several thousand 
to hear his first speech after his recovery. 
The vast audience expected that he 
would lash an attack upon his political 
enemies. Instead, Bright said to the 
people, “Let us pray.” In simple, rever- 
ent language, he thanked God for his 
restoration to health and pleaded for His 
guidance. 

Lord, we know that nothing need be 
common nor unclean nor trivial; may we 
discover Thee in every circumstance of 
life. Amen. 


JAN. i GOD’S LOVING DISCRETION 
19 | READ JOHN 16:12-15 
of 


J ESUS spoke to people as they were 
able to bear it. There were many things 


he did not tell them because they were 
not ready to receive the full truth. The 
physician cannot always tell his patient 
all the truth concerning his condition— 
it would retard the sick man’s recovery, 
perhaps cost him his life; so he is told 
only that which he is able to bear. So 
God deals with us in loving discretion. 
“We are saved by God’s gentleness which 
allows His light to filter out a ray at a 
time.” There is mercy in His mystery. 

Lord, reveal to us Thy truth as we are 
able to bear it. May the unfolding oj} 
Thy purposes be made clear to us. Amen 


JAN. i CO-OPERATING WITH GOD 
1) | READ 1 CORINTHIANS 3:1-9 
oe 


Wuenx Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to 
America, wrote the last line of his monu- 
mental dictionary, he “slowly wiped the 
ink from his quill, laid it down and 
methodically capped the inkwell. He 
turned to his wife and colleague and 
caught her hands. Together they knelt 
by the desk and prayed. In trembling 
tones they gave thanks to God for His 
providence in sustaining them through 
their long labor.” Here is the attitude 
of a great scholar and a humble Chris- 
tian. To him the compiling of a diction- 
ary was a religious task. He knew that 
all service ranks the same with God. 
Thou has honored us, O Lord, by call- 
ing us to serve Thee; increase in us such 
a sense of responsibility that we shall give 


our all to Thee. Amen. 


JAN. i OUR DEBT TO THE JEWS 
21 i READ PSALM 121 
& 


* 


Waen some members of the British 
House of Commons taunted Benjamin 
Disraeli with being a Jew, he replied: 
“It is true that I am a Jew but I would 
like the honorable member to know that 
when his ancestors were living in the 
woods with their bodies painted, little 
better than savages, my ancestors were 
writing the Book of Psalms and building 
Solomon’s Temple.” That was a noble 
and truthful reply. In these days of anti- 
Semitic propaganda, it is well for us to 
remember that in those days of paganism 
and ignorance, the Jewish people kept 
alive a knowledge of God, righteous, holy. 


Lord, when all other voices grow dim, 
may we hear Thee saying, “This is the 
way, walle ye in it.” Amen. 


JAN. ' THINK TWICE 
22 { = READ PROVERBS 16:19-33 
% 


A MAN wrote out of his experience 
this incident: “My father was an invalid 
and as his son, it fell to my lot to do 
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much of his work. One day when I was 
more tired than usual, he asked if I 
would do some additional chores on the 
farm that he had been unable to do. I 
felt inclined to protest but checked my 
words and agreed to do the work. Father 
turned to me and said: ‘George, you are 
the best son a father ever had.’ I gladly 
performed the extra work. When I re- 
turned my father could not speak and 
soon died. How glad I was that I had 
checked any hasty words.” That holds 
true for all of us; we should think twice 
—or a hundred times—before showing 
impatience. 

Lord, as we turn our faces to Thee, 
may Thy glory fill our souls. Amen. 


JAN. i ROUGH DIAMONDS 
23 | READ EPHESTANS 4:11-16 
& 


« 


Men often boast about being out- 
spoken and frank. “I call a spade a 
spade,” they say. They who talk like 
that are generally making an excuse for 
rudeness. Often, otherwise fine people 
spoil their influence by being so brutally 
outspoken that they do more harm than 
good. We hear the excuse that they are 
“diamonds in the rough,” but when they 
are found in the rough, diamonds are 
tremendously increased in value and use- 
fulness by being cleaned and _ polished. 
The Apostle Paul had a word for such 
people when he talked of “speaking the 
truth in love.” 

Lord, deliver from harshness and 
irritability; may we speak the truth in 
love. Amen. 


JAN. 
24 


HALF-BAKED CHRISTIANS 
READ HOSEA 7:8-13 


a 


2, 
% 


A MAN who had been a church mem- 
ber for forty years had occasional fits of 
irritability which distressed his friends 
as well as himself. After one of his 
tantrums, he said: “I have a long way to 
go yet in the Christian life.” It was a 
good sign that he recognized his limita- 
tions. What a striking saying is that in 
Hosea 7:8: “Ephraim is a cake half 
turned.” Evidently the prophet believed 
that the people of Ephraim were only 
done on one side. We confess with shame 
and sorrow that we have often had to 
make the same confession. But, with the 
help. of God, we shall press on. 

Lord, we confess our lukewarmness. 
our half-heartedness; lead us into a full 
realization of all we have and are. Amen. 


| HALF MINDS OR 
JAN. i WHOLE MINDS 
25 $ READ REVELATION 3:14 
“e 


One of the commonest of modern ex- 
pressions is: “I have half a 

* It is a curious way some people have 
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Scenes from Filmosound 
Library biblical motion 
pictures. 


The new Filmosound Projector, an easy-to- 
use, highly perfected product by the makers 
of Hollywood's preferred professional studio 
equipment. Assures finest picture and sound 
quality in auditorium or classroom. 














Let Motion Pictures | nh 


Aid Religious Education 


Children learn more and attend en- 
thusiastically when motion pictures 
aid religious education. Filmosound 
Library offers, at moderate rentals, 
hundreds of 16mm. sound and silent 
films which increase teaching effec- 
tiveness... biblical films, films on the 
history and ritual of various denom- 
inations, and films on geographical 
background, mission work, human 
relations, church arts, and church 
music. 


Anyone can quickly learn to oper- 
ate the Bell & Howell Filmosound 


* * * 


A Filmo Camera, too, 
is an asset to any 
church, Use it to 
record church-spon- 
sored events. The 
pictures it makes will 
delight every member, promote good-fellow- 
ship, and comprise a priceless church 
history. Anyone can make fine movies with 
a Filmo, in full color if you wish! 





Projector which will reproduce these 
films at their best in your church or 
church school. Long overwhelmingly 
preferred by schools, Filmosounds 
are even better than before. They 
embody the combat-tested results 
of our war-accelerated research in 
Opti-onics. 


Investigate the rich possibilities. 
Send the coupon for catalogs de- 
scribing films you could use to great 
advantage. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 


Hee ne 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7120 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send the indicated film catalogs: 
() Religious; () Educational; () Recre- 
ational. Also send information on ( ) Filmo- 
sound Projectors; () Filmo Cameras. 


Name..... 


Address... 
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Products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 














NEW COVER DESIGN 


FEATURES Salman's 
“GOOD SHEPHERD” 


In Full Colors 


BIBLE PICTURE 
ABC BOOK 


INTERESTING CHAPTER 
TITLES LIKE THESE 
INVITE READING 
@ The Baby Who Slept in a Barn 

e@ The First Garden 

@ The First Houseboat 

e@ A Baby Who Lived in A Tent 

@ The Story of A Fisherman 

@ Why We Have Christmas Day 
(26 chapters in all) 


A favorite for primary children. 
Here is a book of Bible Stories in 
Egermeier’s charming style, accom- 
panied with large oes colored 

ictures and memory words, all 
inked with the alphabet. For each 
letter of the alphabet is a beautiful 
colored picture of Bible incidents 
particularly interesting to children. 
Opposite the picture is a story in 
large clear type, the kind of story 
that children never tire of reading. 
It is a book that impresses the child 
with God’s greatness and love. 


Yew Cover. Children willlove the 
bright new cover. Inset in a large 
gold-stamped_ circle which_incor- 
porates the alphabet is a full color 
print of Sallman’s famous “Good 
Shepherd”. A durably bound book, 
size 6% x 9. Priced at only #725 


74 Warner P01 Product 


At Your Church Publishing House 


of revealing themselves. A man with half 
a mind never painted a picture, scaled a 
mountain, made a discovery, or built a 
house. A man with half a mind never 
accomplished anything. Christ appealed 
to the men of his day to love God with 
|all their minds, and surely anything 
| short of that is unworthy and unprofit- 
able discipleship! The prophet Micah 
tells of men who did evil with both hands 
earnestly. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that Christ’s disciples will do good 
| with both hands earnestly. 

Take from our hearts, O Lord, what- 
ever lessens our love for Thee and mars 
our influence for good. Amen. 


JAN. DYNAMIC CHRISTIANS 
26 READ ACTS 2:1-17 





Is A study of the life of the apostle 
| Peter, one writer says: “Peter made mis- 
takes for he was only human, but the 
truth is that we owe more to one of 
| these hotheaded, blundering enthusiasts 
like Peter, who sometimes err along the 
line of their real greatness, than to a 
whole regiment of respectable nobodies, 
who never violated a single law of pro- 
|priety. Plenty of people never go wrong 
| for the simple reason that they never go 
| at all.” An old minister said in our hear- 
|ing: “Cool, cautious Christians seldom 
| supply the spiritual dynamite the Church 
| needs.” 

Lord, Thou dost never fail; draw us 
closer to Thyself that we may share in 
Thy victory. Amen. 





or 
27 ' 
& 


UNRECOGNIZED LOVE 
OF GOD 


READ JOHN 11:1-4 


Wuen Lazarus, the brother of Martha 
and Mary, lay at the point of death, they 
sent for Jesus. It is deeply significant 
that they did not say: “He who lovest 
Thee is sick.” They said in much more 
effective words: “He whom Thou lovest 
is sick.” It is not our fitful and uncer- 
tain love to God which’ is the source of 
our hope and comfort but rather the 
knowledge of God’s deep, unchanging 
love for us. 

Lord, we do not pray to be kept safe, 
but keep us loyal and steadfast and 
| faithful, Amen. 


JAN. ENQUIRING MINDS 
| 28 READ MARK 9:20-24 


A FINE man who spent his entire life 
outside the Christian Church was an- 
tagonized when he was a boy. He asked 
his Sunday-school teacher a question 
about the Bible and was snubbed and 
told not to ask questions but accept 
what he was told. That snubbing drove 
him away from the Church and he never 





returned. If only the Church had ex- 
ercised more patience with enquiring 
minds, what enthusiasts might have been 
recruited for her ranks. 

Lord, we pray for Thy blessing upon 
all seeking souls and especially wpon 
those whose minds are confused and un- 
settled. Amen. 


JAN. 
29 


ON THEIR TOES 
READ JOHN 2:12-17 


>< ( 


* 


One of the least-known disciples of 
Jesus was called “Simon the Zealot.” 
The zealots were a group of Jews fiercely 
opposed to the domination of Rome. 
Simon left this group and became a 
disciple of Jesus. We know very little 
about him, but we hope he carried his 
enthusiasm and zeal into his Christian 
life. In every congregation there are 
keen, shrewd, wide-awake businessmen, 
“on their toes” six days a week, but who 
are indifferent, careless in their church life. 

Lord, give us stout hearts to bear our 
burdens and willing hearts to share the 
burdens of others. Amen. 


JAN. CHRIST MEETS EVERY NEED 
30 ! READ JOHN 14:1-6 


"THERE is a bridge in Austria with 
twelve representations of Christ. One 
shows Him as a carpenter, another a 
shepherd, a physician and so on. As 
people pass over the bridge, they see Him 
in the light of their own needs and think 
of Him in the way which helps them 
most. There is no limit to Christ’s sym- 
pathy and power. The first announce- 
ment of Christ’s coming was made—not 
to priests in the temple—but to humble 
peasants in the field keeping watch over 
their flocks. Thus God honored the hum- 
ble sons of toil. 

Help us, O Lord, to stand beneath Thy 
sheltering wings and to be still. Amen. 


JAN. 
31 


RELIGION AND SACRIFICE 
READ 2 SAMUEL 24:20-25 


> () aE ( 


‘The closing verses of Samuel carry a 
strong lesson: “Neither will I offer burnt 
offerings unto the Lord my God of that 
which doth cost me nothing.” Centuries 
before the coming of Christ, David knew 
that man’s love for God was measured 
by self-sacrifice. He did not believe in 
cheap religion. Think of what vast sums 
are spent on worthless pleasures by its 
devotees; then consider how little our 
religion costs us. True religion deserves 
our best, not only in money but in time 
and devotion and sacrifice. 

Lord, cleanse our hearts, renew our 
minds and take not Thy Holy Spirit from 
us. Amen. 
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- mother. 











WALKIN’ PREACHER 
OF THE OZARKS 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Would you accompany me to church?” 
I asked Mary Louise. 

“I'd like to go,” she replied. 

“Why not have Miss Gordon whistle 
for a special musical number?” Mrs. 
Dyer suggested. “She whistles grand. I 
heard her whistling in her room yester- 
day and she told me she whistled for 
church services in her home town.” 

“Say, that would be fine,” I said, “the 
audience would sure enjoy it.” 

My sermon subject at church that 
night was “Hope” and when following 
the Scripture reading and the announce- 
ment of my text, Mary Louise rose to 
whistle, she tactfully selected “Whisper- 
ing Hope” for her solo. She stood in 
front of the teacher’s desk that I used as 
a pulpit. Her black hair and eyes brought 
out the perfection of her fair complexion: 
her pale blue dress was a chaste aura 
about her. With the first bars of the 
solo, a solemn hush fell over the audience. 
The notes were as high and clear and 
liquid as the trill of the mockingbird in 
the early morning. 

“It’s been a wonderful day,” I told 
Mary Louise as we said good-night at 
Dyers’ door. 


THE FOLLOWING Day I received a post- 
card from the superintendent of the Sun- 
day school at Bethel inviting me_ to 
preach at the Benton County Singing 
School the next Sunday. “Bring some 
representatives from your part of the 
woods, too,” he wrote. 

When I walked over the ridge to 
Dyers’ and told them of the invitation 
from the Bethel church, they suggested 
that Owsley be represented at the “sing” 
by someone from the Young People’s So- 
ciety and Mary Louise as a whistling 
soloist. 

“Brother Howard, I don’t believe that 
old saying holds true of Miss Gordon,” 
began Mrs. Dyer with a twinkle in her 
eye. “You know .. . ‘A whistling woman 
and a crowing hen are sure to come to 
some bad end.’ Stay for supper with 
us,” she urged, “and you two can go to 
the Young People’s meeting together. 
If they want to furnish a solo or duet 
for the sing at Bethel we'll take the con- 
testants over Sunday morning. It’s about 
fifteen miles and that’s too far for Miss 
Gordon to walk. We can start about six 
and that will get us there in time for the 
sermon.” 

Mary Louise came down the trail from 
school and was pleased when she learned 
of her invitation to participate in the 
singing festival. 

As I walked home after the Young 
People’s meeting, I pondered the condi- 
tion of my wardrobe. I had been seeing 
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An income for life and at 
the same time helping carry 
out Christ’s injunction 








“CLEANSE THE LEPERS” 


That is what an annuity agreement 
with the American Mission to Lep- 
ers provides. It is 
actually a gift, in 
return for which 
you receive a life 
income. Interest rates up to 7% depending on age. Certain tax ex- 
emptions allowable. 













A MINISTRY TO BODY AND SOUL for People with Leprosy. 


Money from your annuities helps Protestant missionaries in 100 stations often to heal, 
always to comfort, some of the most needlessly feared and outcast people in the world. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ’ | AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, Inc. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your Annuity 
Booklet without obligation. 






The American Mission to Lepers pro- 
vides funds for 

@ medicines and buildings 

@ food and clothing 

@a Christian ministry 

@ homes for uninfected children 


Name 
Address _ 
Date of Birth 







YEW 
POCKET EDITION 


Che Upper Room 


Vow ready 
for distribution | 





@ For the January-February-March quarter, The (8x4; hoaliaat dd 
Upper Room has printed 750,000 copies of a special » 
Pocket Edition, exactly half the size of the regular 

edition. One-third of these are being sent direct to army and navy chaplains 
and the remainder are available for general use. 


The new Pocket Edition is 314x414 inches in size, 96 pages, set in readable 
type, one meditation to a page. In every 
respect but page size it is the same as the 
standard form. 


The Pocket Edition 


is ideal for men and 


We believe the Pocket Edition will be well 
received by men and women who prefer a 
smaller edition for pocket or pocketbook. 
Price: 5 cents per copy in quantities of 10 
or more to one address. MAIL YOUR 


ORDER TODAY to 
oSans 
THE UPPER ROOM 


MEDICAL ARTS BLDG., NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


women in the serv- 


ice. 


Special envel- 


opes for such mail- 
ings, $1.00 per 100. 
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To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what the editor 
of Liberty said on this subject: 


“‘There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today than ever before. Some of 
the greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rud- 
yard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happi- 
ness of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.’’ 


Beginner Earns 
$1,819.00 


‘“‘Today I received a check 
for $165 for a story. Anoth- 
er I sold for $34. The other 
day I counted up just how 
much I made previously. It 
amounted to $1,620.00. Not 
bad for a beginner, is it?’’ 
—Mrs. L. L. Gray, 579 E. 
McHarg Ave., Stamford, 
Texas. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 
Institute of America 


EWSPAPER 
offers a free Writing Aptitude Test. 


Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article 
writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent 
ability, your powers of imagination, logic, 
etc. Not all applicants pass this test. 
Those who do are qualified to take the 
famous N, I. A. course based on the prac- 
tical training given by big metropolitan 
dailies. 





This is the New York Copy Desk Method 
which teaches you to write by writing! 
You develop your individual style instead 
of trying to copy that of others. You 
“cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at 
home, on your own time, you are constant- 
ly guided by experienced writers. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of months 
you can acquire the coveted “professional” 
touch. Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a 
few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the cou- 
pon now. Make the first 
move toward the most 
enjoyable and profitable 
occupation — writing for 
publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One 
Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper Institute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved 
by the Foreign Ex- 


change Control Board 
and to facilitate all 
financial transactions, 
a special permit has 
been assigned to their 
account with the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal. 





SSSSSSEEESRSSSERSTEERE REESE eeeeeeeEe 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
. your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit as promised 
in Christian Herald, January. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


All correspondence confidential, No salesman will call 
on you, 24-A-665 





Copyright 1944. Newspaper Institute of America 





Mary Louise rather often and was eager 
to appear well dressed in her company. 
But no matter how hard I tried to evolve 
a plan to acquire clothes to wear at the 
Bethel Church on Sunday, I seemed to 
find no way of replacing my summer 


trousers and coat. I should have been 
grateful for what I had but I found it 
necessary to struggle with a slight tinge 
of resentment at this apparent lack. 
Like manna from heaven, there came 
in my mail later that week a letter of 


| credit from a Springfield clothing store. 


I thought it merely an advertising cir- 
cular until I read that fifty dollars had 


| been deposited there for my use toward 
| the purchase of clothing. 


I lost no time Saturday morning hitch- 
hiking to Springfield where I felt rich 


|indeed when I learned that the credit 


was valid. I selected a new suit, a shirt, 
some underwear, a pair of shoes and 
some socks. The store manager learned 
the nature of my work and gave me a 
ten percent reduction on the cost of my 
purchases and this consideration en- 
abled me to get a pair of shoes and a 
shirt for Clayton. I tried to learn my 
benefactor’s name but the manager would 
not reveal it. 


Iv was a rare pleasure to put on my 
new clothes next morning and I felt that 
I looked like a magazine advertisement 
as Clayton and I set off down the trail 
toward the Bethel sing. Neither of us 
talked in deference to my habit of men- 
tally organizing sermons as I hiked along 
the woodland paths. 

The singing had not yet started when 
we reached Bethel Church so we stayed 
| outside to watch the gathering crowd. 
Mary Louise and Owsley’s two entrants 
in the sing, arrived shortly after ten. 

“Hello!” said Mary Louise as she rec- 
ognized me. Then she motioned to the 
‘crowd milling about the churchyard. 
“Where did all these people come from? 
Why didn’t you tell me there would be 
a big crowd here? I’m scared.” 

“No need for you to be afraid,” I re- 
assured her. “Most of the people here 
|may be able to sing or play an instru- 
|ment, but Ill bet there isn’t a one who 
|can whistle as you do.” 

“Thank you,” she returned politely, 
her gaze full upon me. I had wondered 
if she would notice my new clothes, but 
|of course, I realized, she was too much 
| of a lady to mention it, if she did. Never- 
theless, I was pleased at what I took to 
be a look of admiration in her eyes as 
she smiled at me. When we entered the 
church building, we found it crowded 
and only a few seats remained unoccu- 
pied. We found two near a window. 

Each contestant was given a number 
corresponding to a place on the program 
and the announcement made that any 
one not in the building when his number 

(Continued on next page) 
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New. Mavies 
| To See 


BY A. O. DILLENBECK 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO. 
Factual story of the Doolittle bombing of 
Japan. Also the true experiences of the 
then Lt. Ted Lawson, pilot of the plane 
which crashed in China after the bombing. 
The drama and suspense of the air se- 
quences is terrific. No less emotionally 
moving is the love story of Lawson and 
his girl wife, Ellen. Picture is based on 
the book, and Collier’s serial by Lawson, 
(now a Major) and Bob Considine. Spen- 
cer Tracy as Doolittle, Van Johnson as 
Lawson, newcomer Phyllis Thaxter as 
Ellen, Robert Walker as Gunner Thatcher 
head an excellent cast. One of the best 
war dramas. (M.G.M.) 


a 








THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW. 


“Nothing is truly evil but what is within | 


us, the rest is either natural or acciden- 
tal.” There was no evil in the staid, hap- 
pily married college professor, but the 
rest involved him in murder—in self-de- 
fense. Here’s an exciting drama with a 


healthy moral—and a very surprising end- 


ing. Edward G. Robinson, Joan Bennett, 
Raymond Massey, Dan Duryea. (Inter- 
national-R.K.O.) 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS. Maybe 
your young folks will think this “quaint.” 
It is, charmingly so, and what memories 
it recalls for all who remember the 1904 
horse-and-buggy days, and the styles. Now 
meet the Smith family, as American as 
apple pie. There’s Papa, Mama (Mary 
Astor), four girls and a boy, grandpa 
(Harry Davenport) and the maid (Mar- 
jorie Main). Those days it was Papa who 


“always knew best” and was the last tof 


be in on the family secrets. There was 
always plenty going on—in the kitchen, 
parlor, and the neighborhood. Especially 


with Esther (Judy Garland) who minded f 
everybody’s business (including the boy’s 


next door) and “Tootie’ (Margaret 
O’Brien), lovable. but Papa’s problem 
child. Songs high spot the sentimental 
story, but this isn’t a musical; it’s a 
happy, wholesome, beautifully Technicol- 


ored entertainment where young and oldf 


will have fun together. And it has a nice 
thought for all—home is where the heart 
is. Which was true with the Smiths of 
’04—and this great truth will never 
change. (M.G.M.) 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


Three Is a Family, comedy, Charles 
Ruggles, Fay Bainter; Rachel Field’s And 
Now Tomorrow, Loretta Young, Alan 
Ladd; An American Romance; Tall in the 
Saddle; The Climax; Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay; Mrs. Parkington; Since 
You Went Away; Wilson; My Pal, Wolf; 
The Impatient Years ; The Seventh Cross; 
Dragon Seed. 
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was called would forfeit the right to per- 
form. The competitive sing was sched- 
uled for the afternoon program. Con- 
gregation singing started when an elderly 
woman was called to take charge of the 
pre-devotionals. This lasted an hour be- 
fore the worship service was turned over 
to me. 

Since it was nearly 
ished, the presiding 
that dinner would be 
When the meal was 
ence 


noon when I fin- 
officer announced 
spread in the yard. 
finished, the audi- 
reassembled in the church house 
and the sing began. 
“Folks, let’s get started,” the presid- 
officer called above the babel of 
“Looks like Mack’s Creek com- 
munity is first on the program.” He con- 
sulted a sheet of paper in his hand. 
“They’ve brought a quartet and are 
going to sing ‘Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where.’ Come on up and let’s hear how 
sing at Mack’s Creek.” 

There were more quartets, solos, duets, 
trios and other small group singing. An 
elderly couple, announced as recent cele- 
brants of their sixtieth wedding anniver- 
sary, were too feeble to stand, so they 
sat in chairs on the rostrum and sang 
a duet. 


ing 
voices. 


you 


I saw the afternoon sun dropping into 
the hills and asked a veteran in the seat 
near me, “What do you do if they don’t 
get around to all the singers?” 

“They'll keep on going till they're 
done,” he chuckled. “Why I’ve listened 
to good singin’ till the break of day. 
Thet war back in the good old days when 
folks tuk more time for such doin’s.” 

Mary Louise had been scheduled to 
appear toward the end of the program 
when the variety might lend contrast 
and relief to the long vocal section. When 
her number was announced, some of the 
folks appeared displeased that anyone 
should attempt to whistle at an Ozark 
sing. But when she took her place at 
the front of the hall and the first notes 
poured forth from her lips to fill the place 
with sweet, clear melody, the audience 
was entranced. Before the last note died 
away, a burst of applause broke forth. 
The handclapping continued until Mary 
Louise agreed to whistle an encore. Her’s 
was the only encore of a program that 
lasted until six o’clock. 

(To be concluded) 


© 1944, Harper & Bros. 


ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR BIBLE?‘ 
(SEE PAGE 17) 


Saul (I Sam. 26:21). 

. Job (Job 14:14). 

Isaiah (Isaiah 2:4). 

Jesus (John 5:8). 

The Centurion (Matt 8:8). 
Joshua (Joshua 24:15). 
Agrippa (Acts 26:28). 
Gideon (Judges 6:15). 

9. David (I Sam. 21:8). 

10. Simeon (Luke 2:29-30). 
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Latest work by the author of The Song of Bernadette 


A startling challenge to all modern 
ographical confession of Franz Werfel’s ideas on life, 
politics 


tempestuous twenty years. In it, Werfel gives you his singular concept of 


‘ 2 
‘isms 


the spiritual sickness infecting the world today. 

the clarity of his insight . . . his classic prose. . 
Human spirituality cannot be 

overs that happiness 

is an eloquent pleader. Between Heaven and Earth is 

itual man to become vocal and active in world renewal." 


suppressed forever 


FRANZ WERFELS 
New Book 


is this unique, 
love, religion and 
-drawn from the author’s personal experiences during the last 


You will be delighted by 
. his inspirational style! 


Man sooner or later dis- 
is the wealth of a reality transfused into inwardness. 
a serious call for the spir 


‘—The New York Times 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


* Of Man’‘s True Happiness 

* A Few Words on Sin 

* Can We Live Without Faith? 

* On Christ and Israel 

* Motto for Peacemakers 

* The World of Nihilism 

* Beauty Decides 

* On that Which is Permitted to Man 


$3.00 at all Bookstores 


autobi- 


Werfel 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


eee eC 


New York 16, N. Y. 











-15c Packets. One each; Hearts 

XX) of France Red, Snowball White and 
"Blue Gem. Gorgeous Blooms 6 in. across, 

2% in. thick, on long, stately stems. Send 

10¢ Today for these pena ose —— and Copy of 

my Big Seed, Plant an ursery Cat- 

alog or send Postal for Catalog Only. FREE 


R. H. a SEEDSMAN Rochtords ill 












FREE ENLARGEMENT 


To get acquainted with new 
customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches — FREE — if you enclose 
this ad. (10¢ for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 
GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 122, Des Moines, la. 
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What are Phty Sugg 
“The Songs of a Nation Are the Voice of its Destiny” 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS 


Here are the favorite hymns men in the service are now singing: 
The Old Rugged Cross” . . . “In the Garden” .. . “I Would Be True” 


America The Beautiful”? « , 


- *O God Our Help in Ages Past” 


God Will Take Care of You” . . “Faith of Our Fathers? . . “Abide With Me” 


All of these hymns and 300 others are found in “Christian Service Songs.’ Thousands 
of Churches and Chaplains say it is the best book they have used. Examination copy 
will be sent to pastors, superintendents and committees upon request. 


Artistic Cloth 
Board Binding 
Single Copy 
60¢ postpaid 
100, not postpaid 
50¢ each 


Heavy Bristol 
Paper 
Single Copy 
40c postpaid 
100, not postpaid 
32¢ each 














THE RODEHEAVER HALL-Macx Co, 







Sacred Music Publishers 


Please send me 
Songs. 


: 
Name of song 


We will be needing 


105 Nintu Street, Wino 


nA Lake, Inp. 
examination copy of Christiay 
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new books about 
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Name_____ 
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HEBREW CHRISTIANS 
Report Grom Eurone 


Reports from missionaries in Europe are both 
tragic and inspiring. One Hebrew Christian from 
Roumania writes that the number of Jews in that 
country who starved to death or who were mas- 
sacred in camps is esti- 
mated at about 400,000. 
He tells of the mission- 
ary Feinstein, one of the 
leaders of our Hebrew 
Christian Alliance in 
Roumania, who died of 
thirst. He could not get 
a drop of water. Many 
Hebrew Christians, the 
report states, ‘*were 
shot or simply disap- 
peared. From a_ whole 
congregation of Hebrew 
Christians in Chisinau, 
only one is now alive.’’ 

The report continues 
on a note very similar 
to sections in the Acts 
of the Apostles when the 
first Hebrew Christians 
preached the Gospel in 
the face of torture and 
death: ‘‘In Jassi a little group of Hebrew Christians 
was massacred. In —-—— a Rabbi was converted 
and confessed his faith. Two thousand Gospels 
and tracts have been distributed there, and this 
secretly. We are working continually in greatest 
danger of our lives and liberty. No services, no 
meetings are allowed. Secretly we meet in num- 
bers of twenty to forty in private houses. A ser- 
mon, prayer, Communion, without hymns, then 
we scatter immediately. If we are caught we go 
to prison: We live now the same days as the first 
Christians.’’ 


Happily Roumania and other parts of Europe 
are now free. We are therefore called upon to 
give food and shelter not only to refugees already 
under our care but to stretch out our ministry of 
relief and Christian witness amongst those who 
have survived the fiendish Nazi terror. Please 
help us in our work amongst the refugees and 
our world-wide Hebrew Christian testimony at 
this hour of Israel’s desperate need. 

Note: Free booklet, ‘‘The Present Day Attempt 
to Destroy the Jews’’ or the ‘‘British White Paper 
and Palestine’’ gladly sent on request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW 
CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 
Dept. CH-15 
4919 N. Albany Ave. Chicago 25, Illinois 


ee ENA? 91 Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


NGS That are 

J Different 

“I Sing of Thee”’ 
Jesus exalted in words and music. Un- 
usual harmonies! Sing them and Re- 
joice! Postpaid, per copy, 50c, 2 for $1. 

TRUE LIFE LIBRARY 

HOLLAND, MICH. P.O. BOX 704-H 

or your local Book Store 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


This Complete Home Course Brings You 
Help From The Bible For Daily Living 





The Rev. Jacob Peltz 
Ph., P.D. 

























A simple, instructive course for every 
lover of the Bible. It explains its deep 
purpose and relationship to daily life, 
how it was formed, and why its grand 
unity can bring you added strength 
and joy with which to meet today’s 
spiritual problems. 


ENROLLMENT ( Textbooks, all supplies, regu- 
: lar examinations, grading, 
FEE $3 personal attention by experi- 

certificate, upon, completion of 
cer 
INCLUDES course. 


You. may enroll at once, sending $1.00 in advance, 
or simply request prospectus 


Address, REV. LESLIE MARSHALL, Secy. 


Bible Stity Schol 


380 VAN HOUTEN Vay PATERSON 1, N, J, 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


The Soldier Speaks 


@ Never before have we given so 
much space on this page to one letter. 
But before us lies a letter from a sol- 
dier, so good and so honest and so 
important that we would like to 
make it a feature article, had we the 
space. Lacking that, we print it here 
—or as much of it as we can squeeze 
into the space available. The original 
letter runs to five pages, single- 
spaced. But here is the gist of it: 


Dear Editor: 

I like ninety-eight percent of CHRISTIAN 
It is a fine magazine and has, 
during the past year, been a true com- 


| panion to me, especially since my arrival 


overseas. However, as a Christian 
magazine, I feel that it falls short of being 
perfect by two percent! 

I do not like its general attitude toward 
the Roman Catholic Church. It seems to 
me that whenever CHRISTIAN HERALD gets 
an opportunity to take a dig at the Cath- 
olics, it never fails to do so. However, I 
was glad to read in the August “Straight 
Talk” the letter from Father Forash, who 
counts the HERALD “one of the better 
Protestant publications.” Further, Mr. 
Mead’s comment under that letter is cer- 


|tainly Christian. ... Let us be tolerant; 
| let us be Christian. . . 


I do not like the war attitude of CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD ... I have noticed what to 
me appears to be a trend in CHRISTIAN 
HERALD to smooth over, condone, apolo- 
gize for and uphold the war. I have read 
articles . . . glorifying the heroic deeds of 
warriors, painting pretty pictures of their 
glorious deaths, their deeprooted convic- 
I am think- 
ing particularly of an article in the August 
HERALD entitled “The Chaplain Goes 
Ashore.” The article sugarcoats the true 
ugliness of war and death. Deep down in 
his heart, Chaplain Jones would agree with 
me, I know. 

The whole story is made too pretty for 
the eyes of any soldier... (We beg the 
soldier’s pardon as we rearrange his para- 
graphs here.—Ed.) I recently read an ar- 
ticle in a certain soldier’s home-town paper 
telling of the last action of a local sol- 
dier. .. It was so beautifully written that 
I found myself getting a little thrilled as I 
read it (just as the civilians do). However, 
it so happened that I was an eyewitness to 
part of that last action and as I finished 
reading the article I thought back over the 
scenes my eyes had gazed upon that day; 
it was in Normandy. And I suddenly 
realized that it was anything but beautiful, 
anything but wonderful. I had looked upon 
the completely burned and charred body of 
a fellow human being still sitting in the 
driver’s seat of a wrecked armored car.... 
About thirty yards down the road I looked 
upon three bodies lying in a farmyard; 
they were bloated . . . twisted . . . gro- 
tesque. .. These three bodies were dressed 


in the uniform of the German soldier. I 
leave it to you whether they, too, were 
human beings. 

War is ugly. War is brutal. War never 
accomplished good. War never will accom- 
plish good. War is simply the outcome of 
man’s lack of any better way to settle 
disputes and difficulties. I’m not saying 
we should not have gone to war this time, 
or the last time, but I do deplore the con- 


ditions that make it (seemingly) necessary : 


for us to go to war. 

Recently I was on pass in a French city. 
My friends and I . started to our 
bivouac area and came upon a spot where 
a big shell had landed. There was a big 
hole in the sidewalk and blood spatters 
along the walk. A soldier told us that six 


French civilians had been killed by the | 


shell... That night in my puptent I asked 
myself, 
that permits such useless bloodshed? How 





The letter on this page will be read with 
more than casual interest by Soldier Mur- 
ray Peeler, fighter in the Pacific and en- 


thusiastic Christian Herald fan. His mother : 


sends the picture. 


has it helped the war situation to kill these 


innocent civilians. . . ?” And I realized 
that only when we accept the way of life 


as Christ has given it to us can we cease 


to have wars. When the Germans held 


this city our shells probably killed some ff 
That is war—that is hell f 


civilians, too. 
on earth. 

So, you have a picture of war. You have 
some thoughts on death and dying in a 
war from a fellow who has seen some of it. 
Is it... pretty? 

Sincerely, 


W. H. D.f 


APO 308, c/o Postmaster, 
New York City, New York. 


@ Not knowing just what might be 
in store for the writer from his offi- 


cers, should they read this page, we | 


withhold his name. If they like him 
as much as we like him, they’ll pro- 
mote him! 

There is no argument about all 
this. This soldier has seen these 
things with his own eyes; like Chap- 
CHRISTIAN HERALD JAN. 1945 © PAGE 54 
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lain Jones, he knows the grisly hor- 
ror of death in battle. We would not 
minimize that, in any article. 

War is hell. There is nothing 
pretty or beautiful or glorious about 
it. It is a brutal way out of human 
difference and difficulties. But... 
are we justified in saying that “War 
never accomplished good?” Or that 
“War never will accomplish good?” 
War decided that slavery was to 
pass from America. War decided 
that this country was to be run by 
democratic whites, rather than by a 
few hundred thousand scalping red- 
men. This very war in which you 
fight, Soldier, is deciding that ballots 
and not bullets are to rule free men, 
that Jesus Christ is to have a chance 
at the hearts of men, that churches 
and synagogues are not to be sacked 
and burned by barbarian hordes, but 
to be built and worshipped in by 
free men. 

If there were any other way of de- 
ciding all this—well, what is that 
way? And is there a solution, short 
of war? Were those who started it 
willing to mediate, arbitrate, find a 
solution by peaceful means? What 
would have been the alternative to 
fighting, Soldier? Would you have 
accepted the alternative forced on 
Holland, Poland, France? 

We hate war. We hate even more 
the causes which produce war, and 
we say with all our strength, “God 
help us if we do not go to work on 
those causes, now, and make another 
such orgy of slaughter impossible.” 
But—the most priceless gifts of hu- 
manity have been purchased with 
humanity’s blood. Jesus Christ Him- 
self, arch-foe of war, paid with His 
own blood the price of man’s re- 
demption. In His name, and with 
the help of minds and hearts like the 
mind and heart of soldier W. H. D., 
we must find a better way! 


Well. ...? 


Dear Editor: 

For many years I have enjoyed the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD and always thought it 
was a Methodist paper, but now I see it is 
non-denominational and that it accepts the 
Catholics as a Christian religion. ... It 
(the Catholic religion) is rotten . . . how 
can you announce it as a “Christian re- 
ligion?” 

A Protestant 


@ Just for the record, CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, we hold, is not non-de- 
nominational but inter-denomina- 
tional. So far as the Catholic Church 
being a “Christian religion” is con- 
cerned, we have a quesion you might 
bring before your young people’s 
meeting for discussion. It should be 
a lively meeting. Question: What 
is a Christian, anyway? 
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HOP 





All Purpose Hymnal 


Only $45 a 100, 
not prepaid 


344 eee 
numbers 


These “7 Point” Quality Features are found only in Hymnals 
costing 50% more. Send for Free Sample if your church is 
considering new songbooks, needed everywhere to welcome 


home-coming heroes. 


Rich in treasured favorites and best new materials. . 


. songs for 


children, young people, choruses, solos, duets and choir numbers. 
“Devotional Hymns” gives you these 7-point Quality features— 


1. Extra Large Musie Plates—printed area 4%" x 7%’. 


Large, clear print. 


2. Attractive Cloth Binding—Gold stamping tarnish- 


proof. 


3. Optional Binding Colors—Church copies different 
from ‘home’ copies. 
‘4. Heavy Strong Covers—will not warp and bend. 


5. Abundant Seripture Readings—61 selec- 
tions and references. 


G6. Complete Orchestrations—16 instru- 
ments in 9 books. 


@- Extensive Topical Index—120 headings. 


| HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5705-AS West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of “Devotional 
Hymns” 


VECO to leaders or work- 
ers in churches 


needing new songbooks—a sample 
copy of “‘Devotional Hymns” if you 


. I give below information requested. 





will fill in coupon, clip and mail with- Name = 

out delay. Offer limited— Act NOW! 

See this “Songbook of your Dreams” Official Title —— — - 
which stirs hearts and deepens devo- 

tion. A BIG musical library—the | Address . 7 


MOST for your money. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
5705-A5 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


| Pastor 


Iu The Beginning God- 


a neat scientific and historical booklet of God 
on the Creation and the Bible by L. J. Hulse, 
a high school instructor for 30 years, The pur- 
pose is to show the agreement of the Bible 
with science and history—47 pages. 
Price 35 cents post paid. 
L. J. HULSE, Box 322, ___& 4. HULSE, Box 322, Auburn, Ala. __ Ala. 


Burvees BPurpees Seeds Grow SGrow | 


for Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
WATLEE BURPEE Co. 
428 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


(or) 428 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 


| Chureh & Denon 


| Hymnals now in use 


STAMMER ? zp, 








| Will buy new books (date) 












New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
On request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, tsr2'ices ave 





This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering. Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successtul for 44 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2368, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind, 





The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 


Announcing 


EARTH MIGHT BE FAIR 


By Richard S. Emrich 


an and his a ee 
ives i endent fe - 
is truly man only when he lives in deps 
a with his cane. When man is centered = morn oe 
i : 5 a restless and anxiou 
to be Te he becomes a res ee a 
inevi ing ¢ ye yorld. y by a rebi 
inevitably becoming a slave of the worl se 
i y hi the Christian Chur 
man himself and by his ed - Chri ~ 
ri imse yship with man, it 1 
can he have peace with himself, or in fellow rc tae 
i i ip wi y he source of man’s dignity, 
his relationship with God which is t or ! : 
freedom, equality and responsibility. He is most eo when 
he acknowledges God which is the true meaning of life. 
To be published February 1st. At your bookseller 
HARPER 


This book deals with m 


$1.50 









Music Master of 
the Middle West 


The Faith and 


By LEOLA NELSON BERGMANN 


® The long-awaited stor 
College Choir and its 


tiansen, 






y of the famous St. Olaf 
director, F. Melius Chris. 
$2.50 







By ELIZABETH JACKSON ‘ 
. . “ © Poetry and prose from th Bibl 
a re With in Us: unusual book about ideas a ae. a . 


$2.00 





AN AMERICAN CREDO 





Snowshoe By FLORENCE and FRANCIS JAQUES 
© The wonder and charm of the North Woods in 


Country winter. 48 stunning illustrations in black and white. 


$3.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14 







STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


BY ALICE M. HUSTAD 


Teacher, Minneapolis Public Schools 






For girls and about girls. All phases of a girl's life are discussed 






from a Christian point of view. A frank, sympathetic presenta- e 

tion of questions that a girl wants answered. : 
This is the kind of book one girl recommends to another. It is 

designed to help her understand herself, to help her face new : 






ts will want to read this book to 
ewildering adolescent daughters. 
girls, the author became 
helpful counselling of a 


problems and situations. Paren 
understand better their often b 
Through her experience in counselling 
convinced of the need for sound, sane, 
definitely Christian character. 









AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, OR ORDER FROM 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE > Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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DANIEL A. POLING ; 

t 

PEABODY OF GROTON, by Frank D. t 
Ashburn. (Coward-McCann, 444 pp., e 
$5.00) The hero of this “portrait”—who I 
has just passed away at 86—was our ir 
American “Arnold of Rugby.” He was the C 


both Franklin D. f— a: 


headmaster whom 
Roosevelt and Colonel McCormack of the Fw 
Chicago Tribune remember and revere. | ot 


Also he was a composite of preacher and 
teacher, prophet and comrade. The com- 

posite produced of all of his qualities and — 0b: 
activities is “friend of man.” The book — 2: 
is a full gallery of portraits; Theodore ar 
Roosevelt, Thomas Arnold, Joseph Pea- | H 
body, Billy Wagge, Bishop Lawrence and § sc 
Edward Thwing are among the many § lo 
whom we view. Particularly beautiful is is 
the Peabody “family group;” the intimate § be 
letters are lovely too. When I finished the fF th 
volume, I said: “Here was a man, thank 
God for him.” 


r 


Ra 

MY COUNTRY, by Russell W. Daven- § Ca 
port. (Simon & Schuster, 62 pp., $1.50) the 
On the front flap I find these words: ha: 


“This is a poem that comes out of Amer- sta 
ica.” And the poem itself justifies the spi 
statement. It is a trumpet and a torch— fF sta 


the figure is mixed, but the poem has f tril 
marching continuity and a dynamic sweep fF tiv 
that covers the earth. It goes like a tide — rev 


to the great conclusion: “Freedom is not fF cal: 
to limit, but to share.” And freedom here f libe 
is freedom everywhere. by 

The 


THE CHURCH LOOKS FORWARD, § pub 
by William Temple. (Macmillan, 193 § Sou 
pp., $2.00) In this little volume, the late — Car 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- f the 
bury, is at his prophetic best. Some of the — sch« 
principal sermons and addresses delivered — Dul 
by Dr. Temple since he became Arch- — com 
bishop of Canterbury, appear between — Dr. 
these backs. They deal with the war and f war: 
reconstruction following the war. They f ing) 
are the utterances of the lamented com- Ff ingt 
manding figure of the Protestant Church f they 
and in them this reviewer finds great > fere: 
promise and the unfaltering faith of f they 
worthy leadership. cans 


the 
CHINA TAKES HER PLACE, by Carl § worl 
Crow. (Harper, 282 pp., $2.75) The pub- f of 
lisher aptly describes this volume as af mate 


story of China’s struggle and achievement. — The 
The author is an eyewitness, and after § and 
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twenty years of observation gives us a 
vivid portrayal of forty centuries of Chi- 
nese history. He believes that in spite of 
all her losses and the complexity of her 
international problems, China, after the 
peace, will recover more quickly than any 
other of the war-torn nations—that, for 
instance, she will be in production long 
before we have retooled. Also he does 
not doubt that eventually the government 
of China will be democratic. You will 
hardly agree with all the viewpoints ex- 
pressed, but you had better read this 
book! 


PILOTS ALSO PRAY, by Lt. Tom 
Harmon, (Crowell, 184 pp., $2.50) This 
is the most vivid of the personal experi- 
ence wartime books. Tom Harmon, who 
was a football hero in his college years, 
has come to a place of equal distinction 
in the flying history of his country. If 
the book is “ghosted,” then the ghoster is 
the best of them all, for Tom himself fills 
every page and speaks in every sentence. 
He reveals himself as a constantly pray- 
ing, devout member of the Catholic 
Church—a_ simple Christian and un- 
ashamed. One may regret, though he can 
understand, the emphasis upon hate of 
our enemies—but that is the only regret. 


TIME OF THE SINGING OF BIRDS, 
by Grace Livingston Hill. (Lippincott, 
222 pp., $2.00) The author has done 
another best-seller for her publisher. 
Here is one writer who never fails to 
score because always her very large fol- 
lowing knows what to expect. The story 
is of a war hero invalided home. He comes 
bearing the trophies of his daring to face 
the problems of peace adjustment. 


WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS, by 
Rayford W. Logan. (University of North 
Carolina Press, 352 pp., $3.50) This is 
the most timely and complete volume that 
has yet appeared in its field. The case is 
stated for the Negro by the Negro. The 
spirit of the book is suggested by the 
statement of the editor that of the con- 
tributors, “four might be called conserva- 
tives, five liberals and five radicals.” This 
reviewer would classify only two as radi- 
cals, for in all the others, there is a broad 
liberalism that suggests a new approach 


| by the Negro toward an age-old problem. 


There is significance in the fact that the 
publication comes from a_ distinguished 
Southern house—the University of North 
Carolina Press. The finest chapter is from 
the pen of one of the most distinguished 
scholars of our time—W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois. Here in classical style I find the 
complete case for the Negro by the Negro. 
Dr. DuBois is a veteran of the social 
wars. He came into prominence first dur- 
ing his controversy with Booker T. Wash- 
ington, though now it would appear that 
they were never far apart—that their dif- 
ferences were in timing, that presently 
they were not fundamental. All Ameri- 
cans are indebted to Rayford W. Logan, 


| the editor, for the thorough painstaking 


work he has done and to the University 
of North Carolina Press for making this 
material available in so attractive form. 
The student of social progress in America, 
and indeed every thoughtful American 
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gambled for Ch 


won. 


A\mericane at home and in all 
the reaches of the global war have 
liked this book so much that it 
has become one of the mos 
nificant best sellers in our hi 
I f you have already read THE RO 


BY LLOYD Cc. DOUGLAS | $2.75 





+ sig- 
story. 
BE, Speak of it, lend it. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 













Ready Now! 


Leslie D. Weatherhead’s new book 
for Lent and Easter 


LAIN MAN 
POKS AT THE CROSS 


modern generation may ~~ — ge) peony 
shi ll us that Christ die a 
in the old phrases which te 


live Dr eathe ad makes us un as w WwW iters of this 
‘ derstand, as fe wri 
. W ¢ h rhe . av he word 
day "can that “salvation” is not < relic of a by gone d y, but t 
an, a a 


er $1.50 at your bookstore waite 
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Here a skeptical 


The book you’ve been looking for 


GOD ON A BATTLEWAGON 


By Capt. James Claypool, Chaplain, U.S.N.R. 
as told to Carl Wiegman 


a story of the chaplain’s work on board the South 
akota, famous Battleship X, -nd a stirring tribute 
to the Chaplain Corps and the nen in blue. This is a 


book for fathers and mothers because it is the story 
of faith under fire—a book f. . 


unc or boys in the services 
because it is the story of faith triumphant over fear 
Well-illustrated., $1.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 





- Philadelphia 7, Pa, 
















Brings fresh 
spiritual vigor to 
Preaching, Worship, Evange- 
lizing and Chapel services, Sunday 
School, Conferences, Rallies — every 
religious use. 


TABERNACLE, HYMNS 


Abounding in resources, musical and spirit- 
‘ual, for all needs: old songs, new favorites, 
choruses, children and special day numbers, 
Scripture readings, full Topical Index of 91 
headings and also Topic Index of Responsive 
Readings—a new feature. Richer in scope 
than its predecessor and fuller in its treat- 
ment of foundation truths. Truly an all-pur- 
pose book. You will want to “‘eye it—try it— 
buy it.’”’ Send today for sample copy. 


Long-lasting attractive cloth bind- 
ing at attractive low price of $55.00 
a 100, not prepaid. Bristol aes. 
$35.00a100. Low-pricedc ompreben- 

‘sive orchestration for 25instruments. 


Mail Coupon for Returnable Sample 


VaaNae 





MAMET TAG 1117 


344-AS North Waller Avenue, Chicago 44, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send porno pure of 
TABERNACLE HYMNS NUMBER FOUR. 
We need new song books for our ek and 


expect to buy about (date) 
Name 


Address 





Iam a Pastor, ' | Supt., or 





Church and Total ; 
Denomination _____Membership 
Pastor. Add. 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time, Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians, Thousands of graduates, 46th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 





hospital, Another saved $400 while 
learning, Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60, High School not 


required, Easy tuition payments, Trial plan. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 551, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


Name 


City tate Age 


Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


| citizen—whatever his color—will find this 
volume required reading. 


AND NOW TO LIVE AGAIN, by 
Betsey Barton. (Appleton-Century, 150 
pp., $1.75) A courageous, practical book 
from the pen of a young woman who 
writes out of her own poignant experience. 
She is of the valiant company that a 
broken body cannot defeat. Now she 
places at the disposal of our war casual- 
ties not only her courage, but a plan for 
remaking a life. Every library should 
have this little volume and everyone who 
knows, or knows about, a discouraged war 
casualty should have it. 


BRAVE MEN, by Ernie Pyle. (Henry 
| Holt, 474 pp., $3.00) No writer who has 
| covered an active front has so completely 
| captured and then released to us at home 
the mind and soul of a serviceman, as has 
| Ernie Pyle. He has a universal touch and 
| writes for every race and condition. Per- 
haps he will be one of the symbols, or a 
tradition of World War II. In this volume 
he is just himself. 


YOUR KIDS AND MINE, by Joe E. 
Brown. (Doubleday Doran, 192 pp., 
$2.00) The most popular entertainer on 
all warfronts has written his story and a 
charming book it is! I heard Joe E. Brown 
on his first appearance in China—and he 
was the first entertainer over the “Hump.” 
I was proud to be an American that night. 
His son was lost in combat action and the 
father has dedicated his life in a radiant 
ministry to all the sons in all our coun- 
try’s war services. “Your Kids and Mine” 
is more than a 150,000-mile travelogue, it 
is the tale of Americans in action around 
the world. 








FOOTNOTE TO LIFE, by Eleanor 
Arnett Nash, (Appleton-Century, 229 pp., 
$2.50) A first novel in the psychological 
field that is both decent and strong. The 
author interprets life in a personality who 
got what he wanted only to discover that 
it was not what he wanted. The hero, 
though not heroic, is an extraordinary 
man. Here is new literary talent- of high 
degree. 


LUSTY WIND FOR CAROLINA, by 
Inglis Fletcher. (Bobbs, Merrill, 509 pp.. 
$3.00) It is stimulating and, to say the 
least, encouraging after reading some of 
the best-selling current fiction to “dis- 
cover” this truly great historical novel. 
Love and battle, pirates and pioneers, ro- 
mance and tragedy are united to produce 
another volume as fine as the author’s 
“Raleigh’s Eden.’’ The hero and heroine 
find their life’s fulfillment on the danger- 
'ous coast of North Carolina, but theirs 
is a long and thrilling journey to the goal. 
History and fiction have never made a 
better blend than on these pages. 


CHEDWORTH, by R. C. Sherriff. 
(Macmillan, 295 pp., $2.75) Through 
page 102, this book is a lovelier Cinderella 
story than the original. I read it on the 
train between New York and Hartford 
and I wept into my handkerchief and 
didn’t care. Some may call it the 20th 
Century version of “Little Women,” but 
| they will sniffle os they do it. If the book 


could have finished as it began, or had it 
stopped with that glorious closing para- 
graph of chapter 12, it would be anothe: 
“live forever,” but from the 12th chapter 
on, it is just another story. 


THE SNOWDEN DOUGLASS SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL LESSONS 1945, by Earl 
L. Douglass, D.D. (Macmillan, 383 pp., 
$1.50) Again I find this to be the best 
in its field. The material is attractively 
arranged and the book is easy to read. 


ARGENTINE RIDDLE, by Felix J. 
Weil. (John Day, 296 pp., $3.50) The 
most illuminating book on the Argentine 
that has come from any pen. The author 
is a native of Argentina who was educated 
in Europe. He is at once a businessman 
and a university teacher of economics. 
Also as a journalist he has a distinguished 
record. He makes a notable contribution 
to the good-neighbor policy, having a 
definite answer to the question, ‘What 
should be the future of American relations 
with the Argentine?” 


ORDEAL 
(Continued from page 38) 





the civic council. The town wanted to 
put on a patriotic pageant and needed 
someone to play the leading part of 
Columbia. Arlie Page played it. 

The mayor appointed a committee to 
cooperate with the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation in honor of the President’s birth- 
day. Arlie Page was on that committee. 
She wrote the program and directed it. 
She was on other committees and in 
other movements. She became such a 
good speaker that she was called on to 
talk before groups and assemblies all 
over the state. The state papers began 
to talk about Mrs. Arlie Page of 1009 
West Fourth Street. Reporters came to 
see her. Chester Martin, the postman, 
said she got more mail than anybody 
on the street. There was an election of a 
famous world-wide woman’s organization 
and she found herself elected vice-presi- 
dent. Papers all over the United States 
carried the news. 

And there she is today, a pride and 
an honor to her town and important to 
the people around her. A wreath to Arlie 
Page, living heroine, who made the fine 
discovery that, in spite of the cruelty 
that fate had heaped on her and in spite 
of the disadvantages that hedged her, 
she was important. And that’s what 
every one of us is, if we only knew it. 

There’s a message in Arlie Page’s ac- 
complishments for all of us who feel in- 
consequential today with the world in 
strife and life set at a pin’s fee. In spite 
of all this, each one of us is important 
and, if we but have the will, we can 
make ourselves increasingly important. 
We can become important not only to 
ourselves but also to our country. 

And what finer fields are there to be 
important in than those two—ourselves 
and our country? 
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LITTLE CROOKED LANE 


(Continued from page 17) 


bread, and the angels, and the kingdoms 
by means of short cuts. 
“Say yes to me,” urged the tempter, 
“and these shall be all Thine today.” 
“IT will say no to thee,” replied the 
Saviour, “and they shall be mine 
row and forever.” 
This is vastly 


tomor- 


significant. It is 
nificant because, when you come to think 


sig- 


of it, nearly all the things that we are 
tempted to acquire are good things. The 


temptation consists in the 


that we should possess ourselves of those 


suggestion 


good things prematurely or illicitly. We 
are urged to take short cuts to our le- 


gitimate goal. Jesus was tempted to cut 
the Gordian knot, and to obtain, by cut- 
ting it, an immediate but fleeting hold 
on the objects of His just desire. He re- 
jected the proposal. He preferred pa- 
tiently to untie the knot and, by un- 
tying it, to make Himself king of all 
kingdoms forever and forever. 

And this brings us back to John Bun- 
yan, in whose excellent company we set 
out. For, of the perils that beset short 
cuts and crooked lanes, John Bunyan is 
our expositor-in-chief. He begins his 
masterpiece with one story of a short cut 
and he ends it with another. 
at the beginning is the story of Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman. Wherever a danger- 
ous but alluring footpath breaks off from 
the 


The story 


main highway, a statue to Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman should be erected 
there. For it was Mr. Worldly Wiseman 


who got the poor pilgrim into his first 
serious trouble. Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
happened to know a short cut to the 
Celestial City—or thought he did. Chris- 
tian took that short cut—the footpath 
over the hills and through the village of 
Morality. How dearly he paid for his 
folly, and with what misery and heart- 
ache he crept back to the road that he 
should never have forsaken, students of 
the allegory very well know. 

This is on the opening pages of *Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” And, on the very last 
page, we once more meet that very brisk 
lad who, so very clever and so wonder- 
fully smart, broke into the pilgrim path 
through a little crooked lane that by- 
passed the Cross. He reached the gates 
of the Celestial City at just about the 
same time as Christian. And here is the 
terrible sentence with which Bunyan 
brings his classic to a close: 

“So the angels took Ignorance and car- 
ried him to the door that I saw in the 
side of the hill and put him in there. 
Then I saw that there is a way to hell 
from the gates of heaven as well as from 
the City of Destruction.” John Bunyan 
knew what he was doing when he 
stressed, as the tragic climax of his story, 
the stupendous truth that to by-pass the 
Cross is to court irretrievable disaster. 
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. Behold I come quickly . . 
. Be YE Ready...”’ 
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~~ TWO VOLUMES of 100 Progres- 
sive Messages On the Second 
Coming of Christ’—100 subjects, 
1,000 pages—from Genesis to Revelation, every subject 
Fully and Scripturally Discussed by Dr. McBirnie—Re- 


This same Jesus.. 













| Progressive 


Vol. |. 


Messages nowned Evangelist, Bible Teacher, Successful Author, Radio 
50 from Personality. Millions have marveled at his grasp of the 
. eddon Bible—found comfort in his teaching, and in the help and 
Progressive Armag’ encouragement he gives from the pulpit. Avail yourself of 
Messages to this special offer—avoid disappointment—mail coupon today. 
on seleaitl Check this partial list of Subjects 
Second 


McBirme - Pre- or Post-Millennial—Which? 

The First Resurrection or Rapture. 

3 The Wedding and Marriage Supper. 

4. The Seven Judgments. 

6. The Five Crowns—Rewards. 

7. Persecution After the Rapture. 8. Partial Rapture—? 
9. The Result of Christ’s Coming in the Air. 

The Why and Wherefore of the Seven Years. 
The Anti-Christ. 

The Seven Heads and the Ten Horns. 
Anti-Christ to Be Killed and Resurrected. 

The Biography of the Anti-Christ. 

The False Prophet. 

The Reason for the Mark of the Beast. 

The Reason for the Seven Seals. 

The Reason for the Seven Trumpets. 

The Reason for the Seven Bowls. 

35. The Remnant. 43. The Two Witnesses. 
The City of Petra. 46. Armageddon. 
Condition of Earth Brought About by Satan. 
Set-up of Christ’s Government. 

City of Jerusalem in Palestine to Be Truly Great City. 
Curse Removed from Ground Has Great Effects. 
The Three Jerusalems. 

Description of New Earth. 

Gentile Nations After the War of Armageddon. 
71. The Sheep, Goats and Brethren. 

72. The Two 144,000’s. 

73. The Gathering of Gentile Nations—How? 

The 1,000 Years Reign of Christ. Literal—Feast of 
The Three Heavens. Tabernacles. 

The Inhabitants of 3rd Heaven. 

Angels of Heaven and Their Relationship to Us. 
Biography of Satan. 90. Demons and Devils. 
Lost Angels. 91. Satan's Angels. 


People on the Earth Before Adam—? 

Additions to the Earth by Sin—Removed. 

97. The Satanic System. 

100. The New Heaven and the New Earth. 
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TWO AGAINST DIVORCE 
(Continued from page 19) 


| painstaking and conscientious.” 

The career of Judge Sabath is one of 
the most thrilling of any American judge 
|today. Born in Bohemia in 1870, he 
| came to the United States in 1885. His 
first job was guarding a fruit stand 
| against “snatchers,” he worked later as 
la messenger boy, store clerk, clothing 
| salesman, picture-frame maker, real es- 
tate agent and interpreter, studying law 
| at night. 
| As a youth of 18 he married his 17- 
| year-old sweetheart, and last August 7 
| they celebrated their fifty-sixth wedding 
anniversary. So delightful has been their 
domestic life that a reporter coined the 
simile on their golden anniversary: As 
happily married as a divorce judge. 
They married on $10 a week, and paid 
$7 a month for a basement flat. Young 
Sabath used to take one child to his law 
classes with him, dangling the youngster 
on his knee while he recited. 

He has been on the divorce bench for 
about a quarter of a century, sticking 
it out in spite of the gloomy and nerve 
wracking tension of the job. His own out- 
standingly successful marriage has acted 
as an insulation against despair concern- 
ing both humanity and the institution 
of marriage. Also, he has made a crusade 
out of trying to reconcile estranged 
couples, particularly those with children. 
He has had successful reconciliations in 
more than 4,000 cases; and strangely 
enough, he has more during the Christ- 
mas season than at any other time of 
the year! 

Judge Sabath has made an art of 
bringing couples together. The court 
room may be crowded with litigants, 
lawyers, witnesses and morbid-minded 
visitors, and cases may grind along al- 
most ceaselessly. It’s a sequence of sor- 
did stories, of wrangling, glaring hus- 
bands and wives, of disputes, charges and 
countercharges, and of legal motions and 
verdicts. 

Suddenly the jurist leans forward in 
his chair and interrupts the disputatious 
lawyers. 

“Any children involved in this case?” 
he asks the estranged parents. 

“Yes, your honor. Three of them.” 

The lawyers fall back; they know 
what’s coming. There’s a second’s silence 
as the judge sizes up the situation. 

“Please come with me,” and he mo- 
tions them to follow. He leaves the 
bench and disappears into his chambers. 
Bailiffs stand at the door to bar intruders. 

Judge Sabath peers out the window 
| for a moment, commenting on the uni- 
| versal topic—the weather. He offers the 
| husband a cigar and takes a box of candy 
from the drawer of his desk, smiling as 
he tenders it to the wife and mother. 
Then he points out the pictures on the 
wall of his own children, grandchildren 


and great-grandchildren; he has three 
of the latter. 

“T’m awfully proud of ’em,” he says, 
“and I'll bet you’re proud of your young- 
sters, too. Got any pictures along with 
you? I'd like to see ’em.” 

Usually one or the other parent has a 
snapshot. 

“Fine kids, those,” the robed jurist 
says. “They sure deserve a nice home.” 

By this time the tension is usually 
broken. The atmosphere of the private 
office—the judge has fixed it up like a 
living room, with easy chairs, drapes, 
lamps, books, photos, and even a fire- 
place—has its effect. 

“You two were in love when you got 
married, weren’t you?” he drives home 
the second charge. “I believe you love 
each other yet. Now for the sake of your 
children, I want you to look each other 
squarely in the eyes and see if there isn't 
a spark of affection left—and I want you 
to think of those children and what they 
need in the way of a happy home and a 
loving father and mother. If you do 
that, I’m sure you'll want to try all 
over again.” 

It may be that Judge Sabath will take 
each by the hand and put them in a 
clasp, with his palm over both. Usually 
it is here the break comes. He silently 
slips out of the room, closing the door 
and leaving them alone, as they cry and 
fall into each other’s arms. He may re- 
turn for a moment to ask if everything 
is all right. Then he ascends to the 
bench and announces, “Case continued.” 
They do not return to an eagle-eyed 
courtroom; the bailiff lets them slip out 
a private door. Legal technicalities are 
taken care of at the right time. 

At least half of the reconciliations 
“stick.” Once an embattled family whom 
he reconciled invited him out to Christ- 
mas dinner. In another instance a higlily 
educated couple, who refused to be 
reconciled and insisted on divorce, came 
back a year later and asked Judge Sabath 
to re-marry them. He did, and the at- 
torney for the woman in the divorce suit 
acted as best man! Just last Christmas, 
Judge Sabath sent two turkeys to rec- 
onciled couples for a Christmas dinner. 
At a banquet tendered Judge and Mrs. 
Sabath on their golden anniversary by 
1,000 admirers, 100 of his reconciled 
couples joined in the festivities to do him 
honor! 

Judge Sabath believes that for a happy 
married life couples must be willing to 
give and take, to bear and forbear, to 
work and play together, to sacrifice as 
well as to indulge. He believes every 
girl should have a church wedding, with 
orange blossoms and bridal veil, with 
wedding march and an impressive wed- 
ding ceremony at the altar. 

“Church weddings always last longer 
than any others,” he said. “It gives a 
beauty and a glamour to the rite, and 
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impresses people with the sacredness of 
marital vows. God is taken into the 



























































on circle, and the marriage becomes a sac- 
Ie rament. The spiritual foundation is ab- 
ith solutely necessary if marriage is to en- 
dure. 
is “Love is more than lust. affection more 
. than infatuation. The deep basis of true 
rist marriage is not materialistic but spiritual. 
os Sex is an expression of love in marriage, 
ully not an objective. Congeniality, trust, pa- 
ate tience, devotion, and kindness—all these 
zm go to make a marriage that will endure. 
These are the teachings of religion. 
fire- “The sure cure for divorce is to restore 
this concept. But it must begin with 
got earliest childhood. Reverence for parent- 
ome | hood, for marriage, for home, as well as 
love | for God, must be inculcated at the dawn 
aw of consciousness and be continued 
ther through childhood and youth. Resent- 
isn't } ment must be shown for the aspersions 
you F and ridicule heaped on marriage and 
they family today. As young people grow up 
nd a} with this view of the sacredness of the 
1 oF finest relationship in all the world, they 
y all P will enter it seriously instead of flip- 
pantly, and with the expectancy of mak- 
take B ine a success instead of merely looking 
m4 for a sensation. 
ually “The great task of stopping the di- 
ently | vorce flood does not rest with legisla- 
door F tures and courts so much as it does with 
y and | churches and homes. They can prevent 
'y Te | what we cannot ever cure.” 
‘thing 
ie: OLD THINGS ARE PASSED AWAY 
-eyed (Continued from page 37) 
oo are passed away, old things are 
passed ... 
teas _The years of a wasted life. The beg- 
whom § 828: the drinking, the pain. Ragged 
Christ.) ‘lothes and hunger. . 
highly And ten of the gang dead. He was 
to. be} 2umber eleven. 
. ath “I said to myself, am I ever going to 
Sabath § quit? And then I knew as I sat there in 
the at-| My filthy rags and my liquor-soaked 
ce suit body kept calling for another drink, that 
jstmas,} | would quit. That I had quit at that 
to rec- moment. 
dinner.| “You may ask me how I know. My 
d Mrs} best answer is from John. Remember 
ary by the passage: Marvel not that I said unto 
ronciled | thee, ye must be born again. The wind 







bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

The Bowery Mission’s pastor nodded. 
“Janson really knows his Bible. It’s his 
life. 

“But that night I was a little skepti- 
cal,” Bolton added, patting Janson affec- 
tionately on the shoulder. “He looked a 
pretty tough case. I always tell the men 
they do not have to come forward to re- 
ceive the Lord in order to get material 
things from us. They get that just the 
same. I wanted to be sure that Janson 
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The Danger of 
DENTURE 

BREATH 


O, IT’S NOT the candle smoke that’s bing your dental plates with ordinary 
bothering her, Mister Man. It’s some- cleansers that scratch your plate material. 
thing you may never have thought of... Such scratches make it easier for food 
Denture Breath! Avoid offending this particles and film to collect faster, cling 
way. Don’t trust brushing and scrub- tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 


PLAY SAFE—SOAK YOUR PLATE IN POLIDENT 
Do This Every Day! 


Soak your plate in Polident fifteen minutes 
or longer... rinse .. . and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath gets-into tiny crevices 
brushing never seems to reach—keeps your 
plate sparkling clean and odor-free. 
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What's more... your plate material is place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
60 times softer than natural teeth,and brush- _—your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- _need for brushing when using Polident— 
ders or soaps, often wears down the delicate _ there’s no danger. And, besides, the safe 
fitting ridges designed to hold your platein § Polident way is so easy and sure. 
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Later: That’s better! No offensive Denture Breath now... he’s one of the 
delighted millions who have found Polident the new, easy way to keep 
dental plates and bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. If you wear a remov- 
able bridge, a partial or complete dental plate, play safe. Use Polident 
every day to help maintain the original natural appearance of your dental 
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Graded or International Uni- 

form Lessons and story pa- 

pers; all are practical, helpful, 

applicable to everyday life. 
Children’s helps have attractive colors. 
Send for Free Prospectus of Graded; or 
samples of Uniform Lessons and weekly 
papers. Please state which you want and 
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8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system, no signs 

or symbols. Easy to learn and use. Fast 
preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,- 
000 taught by mail. Used in leading offices and 
Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 
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had really accepted Christ. 

“We have a lot of hard work to do 
around here and when Janson asked to 
help out, I gave him the kind of assign- 


| ments that would test his sincerity. ve | 
| never seen a better example of Christian | 
| humility and kindness than he showed us 
| during the next few weeks.” 
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Record! 
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Big opportunities awaiting Americans who speak 
Spanish. Learn as a child learns—‘‘by listening’’ 
to these brand-new CORTINA recordings. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Cortinaphone Method famous 
for 60 years. THOUSANDS 
have found it the most fascinat- 
ing, most satisfactory method. 
Here is the quick, easy way to 
learn Spanish for PLEASURE 
“ AND BUSINESS. INVESTI- 
Ds =~(f GATE! 

Sent on 5 Days Approval 
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Write Today--NOW 
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“And the liquor?” we asked, turning | 
to Janson. He shook his head. “T lost all | 
desire for it that night. I have never | 
touched a drop since and never shall.” 

After he had been convinced of Jan- 
son’s wholehearted acceptance of the 
Savior, Bolton went through the. usual 


| Bowery Mission routine of finding the | 


man a job. The firm which had fired | 
Janson a year before for drunkenness re- | 
hired him. A year later the boss told 
Janson, “I wish I had fifty men like 
you.” 

He worked hard. There came promo- 


| tions, a happy marriage and _ success, 


But always Janson returned to the Mis- 
sion, twice, three times a week, for devo- 
tions. He gave the Mission financial aid | 
and worked hard as a volunteer. | 

A man with Janson’s intelligence and | 
his new-found faith in God could have | 
gone far in the world of day-to-day | 
things. But always in the back of his 
mind was the thought: “I belong where 
I was re-born. I owe a debt there. I 


| want to pay it.” 


A few weeks ago he asked Bolton for 


|a place on the Mission’s staff. It meant 
| giving up an income many times greater 


than he would receive at the Bowery’s | 
chapel. It meant hard work day and | 
night. 

“But I knew I belonged. Fortunately | 
Mr. Bolton seemed to agree. So here I 
am.” 

You can see him any day (or night) 
at the Mission. Watch him talk to the 
rows of hollow men, the mentally crip-| 
pled and the physically diseased. He 
doesn’t threaten or roar at them, for that 
sort of thing doesn’t belong in the Bow- 
ery Mission but to the world outside, 


doesn’t understand the hollow 


| men as does Janson. 





“TI was one of them,” he went on. “I 
know them. I well know that they can 
be saved.” 

He gets them warm clean clothes. He 





| helps feed them. He kneels. with them 
|in prayer. With Bolton and the rest of 


the Mission 
to life again 
that way. 
Under the 
shuffle along. 


staff, he guides them back 
because God would have it 


El, the ragged, empty men 
As you read this, they lie 


/in the alleys of the Bowery. Before to- 
|morrow morning some will have died 


from the cold there in the gutter. Among 
them are men such as Janson Beckett. 
Janson is there at the Mission helping 
them. So is the staff and the hardwork- 
ing minister. God is on their side. 
Are you? 
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Pattern 9143 . . . For your small daughter, jump- 
er with heart-shaped pockets with jacket to 
match or contrast. Sizes 1 to 10. Size 6 jumper f 
requires one yd. 35 in. fabric; jacket, % yd. 20c. 
Pattern 4589 .. . Face-flattering yoke in contrast 
fabric. So easy and quick to put together. Sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16, requires 254 yds. 35 
in. fabric and % yd. contrast. TWENTY CENTS. 
Pattern 795 ... Embroider your favorite flowers 
on your linens, highlight them with pineapple 
crochet. Pattern has full details. FIFTEEN CENTS. 

PP PP PPP PP PPP PPL 
EACH PATTERN includes a needlework pattern of useful 
and charming motifs to embroider on linens and gor- 
ments. Send orders to Christian Herald Pattern Depart 
ment, 243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New York. 
PPP PP PPPP PPP PPP werrnrnrnnnrnrnnrneern"s 
FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you the New Spring Pattern 
Book or New Needlework Catalog. 30¢ pays for both. 
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ee a man build a new life on 


'a firmer foundation than that based 


on the teachings of Jesus Christ? 


»When all else has failed to save men 
sfrom their vicious life-destroying hab- 


its, a consciousness of God and the 
teachings of Jesus Christ can save 
them. Every evening the Word of God 


jis preached in the Bowery Mission‘s 


chapel; every morning there is a prayer 
service. Sound fundamental truths are 
the bases of these services; personal 
testimony gives proof that the days of 
miracles are still here. 

Nearly seventy thousand men have 
heard the Word preached from the 
Mission’s pulpit during the past year, 
thousands have been comforted and 
guided; 1177 men were converted. 
How many lives were affected by these 
thousands will probably never be 
known. 

The man in trouble does not seek 
religion, in fact he often rebels against 
it as he rebels against society. The 
Mission's job would be easy if men 
knew the strength and comfort of re- 
sligion. By the offer of food, jobs, cloth- 
ing or a bed we draw them into the 


Mission; once they realize the unselfish 
interest we have in them, they are will- 
ing to hear our message. 

No one is too far lost in his sin. John 
had been on the Bowery for twelve 
years. He came into the Mission show- 
ing all the signs of having been drunk 
for a long time: bruised, without a hat 
or coat, with nothing on but a dirty 
pair of trousers and a torn shirt. He 
accepted Jesus Christ that night. To- 
day he works in a nearby lumber yard 
and works steadily. He comes to the 
Mission and tells his story so that others 
may be led to his new life and love. 

Frank found a friend at the Mission. 
He had been seriously ill and when dis- 
charged from the hospital found him- 
self alone, friendless. Somehow he was 
led to the Bowery Mission and here he 
found companionship and people who 
were interested in him, who wished him 
well. This summer he was night watch- 
man and fireman at Christian Herald 
Children’s Home. We liked him and 
the work he did for us. He made many 
friends. 

The Bowery Mission Chapel is the 
poor man’s church, its reading room 


and Bible Class his place of friendly 
gathering. No man needs to go hungry 
or dirty, bedless or friendless while 
there is a Bowery Mission. And there 
will always be a Bowery Mission as 
long as you continue being its friend 
and supporter. Everything we do for 
men who come to us from all parts of 
the country is done by the readers of 
Christian Herald—without you they are 
lost to sin and its penalties. 


‘‘DO UNTO OTHERS 
AS YOU WOULD THEY 
DO UNTO YOU.*%’ 


BOWERY MISSION 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


It is important that you give these 
men that other chance—we are their 
friends and want you to help them. 


Enclosed is $ 








vt Modem 
Miracle! 


There are myriads of modern miracles in 
equipment for living—the telephone, auto- 
mobile, radio, airplane—to mention just a 
very few. The Gift-Annuity Plan of the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions is 
no less a modern miracle. 


Ic is a practical demonstration of the 
Scripture—‘‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive’’—for by it you may give Light to 
the World and at the same time receive a 
sure and generous annual income for your- 
self or your loved ones. 


This plan takes full advantage of liberal 
income tax exemptions. Information with- 
out any obligation will be furnished on re- 
quest by the Office of Special Gifts—Walter 
B. Schoggen, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y 


Board of National Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


¥. S$: A. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 
S unday-school 
lesson helps 


on the Uniform Lessons 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially tor the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Write for FREE specimens. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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with a PERMANENT 
ROLL OF HONOR. 
Beautiful walnut plaque 
with eagle and Victory 
torches. Names in sil- 
ver on gold-bordered 
name plates. Send for 
price list today. 


Beautiful flags inall 


U. Ss. FLAGS—***: for Churches, 


Lodges, etc. Tear out this ad and write 
for free catalogue and direct-factory prices. 


Also Service Flags—prices on request 
REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. N, Rock Island. ill, —— 
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Postwar Seewrty 


An old, well-established concern 
needs a good salesman at once. 
He must be over thirty-five, with 
at least a high school education 
and five years business experience. 


He should be a Christian, mar- 
ried, own a car and be willing to 
travel. No commissions, but a 
good salary and permanent posi- 
tion to the man who can qualify. 
Write to Box 44, Christian Herald. 


MANKIND IS ONE NEIGHBORHOOD 


(Continued from page 14) 


in this land is the fact that anti-Semitism 
is anti-American. In spirit it is a revolu- 
tion against that lofty ideal of liberty 
and equality that brought our forebears 
to find refuge on this continent. It is a 
reincarnation of the oppression and per- 
secution of the Old World of their day. 
It is the modern counterpart of the early 
persecutions of the Quakers and of 
| “Know-nothingism.” It is the living 
| symbol of everything that the noble men 
who wrote our Bill of Rights so passion- 
| ately desired to bar forever from our 
| country. Anti-Semitism is the enemy and 





| antithesis of the inspiring philosophy 
| that has made the United States what 
it is. 

And to all Americans who believe 
themselves Christians, anti-Semitism is 
not only un-American: it is also anti- 
| Christian. 

According to the teachings of Christ, 
the first and greatest commandment is 
| to love God above all things, and the 
| second is like to the first: “Thou shalt 
|love thy neighbor as thyself.” Real 
Christianity begets love in the heart of 
|man, not hate. It was Christ who first 
| taught men the real meaning of brother- 
hood, whose Gospel was love for every 
| man, woman and child. And Christianity 
| further teaches that all human beings 
| are neighbors—whatever their race, color, 
| or beliefs. To love one neighbor and not 
| another, to hate and persecute our Jewish 
| neighbors, is un-Christian. 
| The true Christian may hate falsehood 
| and sin, but he cannot hate his brother 
‘man. He dare not hate or contribute to 
the persecution of those whose racial 
background or beliefs differ from his. 
But in a larger sense, the true Christian 
will do more than merely tolerate such 
persons. In their hour of trial he will 
‘rush to their defense, bind up their 
| wounds, and aid them in their search for 
| security and peace. He will not remain 
| aloof in the face of injustice that runs 
anaes to the fundamental tenets of 
| faith. For in his conscience the true 
Christian knows that to be silent under 
such circumstances is to join hands with 
the forces of evil. 

This is no remote or academic problem 
that we face. This enemy is already 
within our gates. The tide is rising. The 
passions, the prejudices and the fears 
| spawned by anti-Semitism are mounting 
constantly. The time to quell them is 
|now. The battle must be fought and won 
| through appeals to reason and morality 
|in the public forums, the press, the 
| school, the church, and the home. But 
| first, it must be won in the heart and 
'mind of each of us—face to face with 
| his own conscience. 

I cannot believe that it is our destiny 
|to hate one another. In the heart of 
'each normal human being there is a 


great yearning for the brotherhood of 
man; that goal is not impossible if we 
but conscientiously strive to be that 
which is within the reach of all, good 
neighbors and friends with all our fellow 
men. Let us then look to the future, not 
as members of a nation confined in a 
spiritual and intellectual strait-jacket of 
racism, but as a free people imbued with 
a respect for the dignity of each indi- 
vidual. Each one of us can be a better 
Jew, a better Protestant, a better Cath- 
olic, or a better citizen, whatever his 
faith may be. Then we shall be on the 
right road and the promise of a great 
free nation will not then have been shat- 
tered. America will be, instead, a stronger 
nation morally and spiritually, a nation 
wisely prepared to defend itself and able 
to play its manly part in world affairs 
with an intelligent and robust sense of 
justice. 

Gripped in this great world struggle. 
let us ask ourselves, “Why pour out this 
blood if not to emerge a nation enriched 
in our own way of life?” Why all this 
agony, if not to bring forth an America 
unravished by the hates and lusts of 
another day, an America that is a just 
power as well as a great one? 

Let us hope that it will be so. Let us 
work together to see that it shall be. 
And when the task is done, let us walk 
among men, proud less of our power than 
of our respect for the rights of all man- 


kind. 


ADVENTURE IN LIVING 


(Continued from page 24) 


learn, to contribute, to discuss new ideas 
and become acquainted with the whole 
plan and philosophy of the folk school. 
Groups of young people from the school 
have often gone to take part in folk- 
dance festivals in many places (including 
New York City) and have been hosts to 
others at festivals held at the school. 

Throughout the work of the folk 
school, ideals familiar to every Christian 
are being proved through practice in daily 
living. “Bear ye one enetteer’s burdens,” 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” “Let 
him labour, working with his hands the 
thing which is good,” “Serve the Lord 
with gladness; come before His presence 
with singing.” Such precepts and, best 
of all, the Golden Rule, are woven into 
the life of the school and the region it 
serves, 

Well—there it is. It is John Camp- 
bell’s dream come true. He would be 
proud, were he to come back now and 
walk this good earth again, to see what 
miracles have been wrought around the 
germ of his idea—and how a whole sec- 
tion of almost-forgotten America has 
found a life far more abundant than the 
life it knew before John Campbell came 
their way in 1895 with a dream singing 
in his heart. 
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MEN DON’T UNDERSTAND 
(Continued from page 21) 


shy, the smaller one in the lead paused, 
pressing a finger through soft baby lips. 
the older one flipped curls in a_ brief 
nod to Marcia, then ran to Mrs. Ware. 

“They’re jus’ lovely, Mamma said. 
They fit nice. Look at Alice’s.” 

Alice took finger out of her mouth 
and proudly smoothed the front of her 
dress. 

“Pitty!” she said. 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Marcia, wonderingly. 
did you make them both?” 

“Of course.” 

Marcia frowned. “Mrs. Davis shouldn’t 
have let you. You must save your eyes. 
I don’t think—” 

“Mother didn’t ask her,” Dotty said. 
“It was a surprise.” 

“S’p’ise!” Alice twittered. 

“It made a nice change from crochet- 
ing.’ Mrs. Ware said. “I love to do it. 
When I’m alone here all day—you away 
to work, dear—it helps pass the time.” 

Marcia nodded. There wasn’t much 
here for her mother to do, it was true. 
Saturdays Marcia went over the house 
thoroughly. Friday morning she sent out 
the laundry Mrs. Ware always had ready. 
They were so neat and orderly, both of 
them, very little dust ever accumulated. 
Marcia remembered last weekend when 
she wiped off the banister upstairs, the 
cloth had come away—clean! It 
such a solid, well-built old house. 

“But you mustn’t overtax yourself,” 
Marcia said. “And you mustn’t have 
these babies around all the time. They'll 
be a strain on you.” 

“Run along, dear,” Mrs. Ware said. 
“You'll want to dress before Jim comes. 
I'll take a peep at things in the kitchen.” 


“Dotty’s pitty, 


“Ma, 


was 


Ir was A good dinner. Marcia had 
fixed the salad while Jim and Mrs. Ware 
set the table. After the coffee, Jim mo- 
tioned to Marcia and they went into the 
front room. Grey-blue eyes, honest and 
clear, wavered toward her. He was so 
tugged and clean, Marcia thought. Not 
really handsome at all, but attractive in 


» the way men are who have something 


better than looks. 
She thought, “I wouldn’t change him 
for anyone. He's perfect. He’s flawless. 


S When we decide to settle down—” 


Jim strode suddenly toward the fire 
and pushed back a log. He put down the 
poker, then stared at the sparks dancing 
up from the wood. His face was partly 
in profile. Marcia watched the lights 
flicker across his high cheekbones. 

He turned and said, almost curtly, 
“How much longer is it going to be, 
Marcia?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know. I was talking to Greg.” 

Marcia’s hands flew together and she 
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Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make ourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has re- 
lieved many men. FREE 
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Prosperity. Stocks up fifty 
points in a week. Again every- 
body was buying everything. 
Depression? Phooey... we 
thought we'd found a way to 
lick depression, 


Whata boom we werehanded 
by World War No. 1! Money 
came easily—went easily. 
Everybody was splurging, 
Prices went skying. Sugar 
eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 


Ars 


Or had we? Bread lines; 
apple venders. WPA. ‘“‘Broth- 
er, Can you spare a dime?” 
Prices dropping. Wages drop- 
ping. Everything dropping— 
except the mortgage! 


1921 


Bye-bye, boom. Factories 
closed; men laid off. Prices 
and wages sinking fast. Some 
of that dough we'd blown 
would have come in mighty 
handy, then. 


We're splurging again. 
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pressed them hard. 

She said in a choked voice, “Well?” 

“Your mother wants te go. She told 
me.” 

Marcia hadn’t meant to, but the un- 
expected shock wrenched the cry from 
her. It had come unconsciously. Her 
mother wanted to go! She wanted to! 
She’d told Jim. After three years of 
close, comforting relationship—ideal and 
perfect—she’d been won over to Greg. 
In a way, it almost ingratitude. 
Then Marcia shut out that thought and 
began to see more clearly. No, it was 
all Greg’s shrewd planning. He’d worn 
down their mother’s resistance, probably 
had told her it was her duty. 

“You understand what it will mean?” 
she asked Jim. “You know, of course 
why I oppose it—why I'll never submit?” 

“No ” 

Marcia could see herself in the mirror 
across the room. Her lips were white. 

“Too much work. Too much responsi- 
bility. She isn’t strong enough.” 

“Nonsense,” Jim said. “She has work 
and responsibility here, hasn’t she?” 

“Very little.” 

Jim laughed. It was the first time 
she’d ever heard him laugh like that. She 
If only he knew how deep her 
hurt was, how it had cut. But he hadn’t 
noticed. He walked quietly out to the 
hall and returned with hat and coat. He 
stooped, kissed her lightly on the fore- 
head. 

“It was a grand dinner, Marcia,” he 
said. “Won’t you thank your mother, 
She’s out in the kitchen washing dishes, 
The salad was fine.” 

“You're going!” she gasped. 

“Yes,” said Jim. “Wartime, you know. 
A lot of extra work at the office.” 


was 


stiffened. 


On tHE way back from town the next 
afternoon, Marcia made up her mind. It 
wouldn’t be easy to stand pat against 
two such strong wills as Greg’s and Jim’s. 
Danger in it, too, for she might lose Jim. 
That would tear her heart. 

“But there are some things men don’t 
understand,” Marcia thought bitterly. 
“I won’t sacrifice Mother. I won’t. She 
is going to stay with me.” 

It was past six when she hurried up 
the steps into the warm room and flung 
off her coat. Instinctively she sniffed, 
hunger gnawing inside. So often there 
were appetizing odors coming out of 
the kitchen. Sometimes that heavenly 
homebaked-bread-and-warm-butter smell. 
Sometimes lights winked cheerily from 
the set table in the dining room. But 
tonight. . . ? 

In wonderment, Marcia flicked the 
electric switch. Half-darkness and lump- 
ing shadow were blazed out. She smiled 
to think that her mother had forgotten 
the front-room lights when so many hun- 
dreds of times they had gleamed i 
honor of Marcia’s homecoming. 
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The whole house seemed strangely 
still, ominous. Marcia dropped into a 


chair. The ’phone rang. She put the 
receiver to her ear, trembling. 

“Darling,” said her mother, “I’m over 
at Greg’s. You're late. I’ve been trying 
to get you.” 

Marcia choked. “You’ve moved!” 

“One of the children has a bad cold. 
I think I’d better stay for a week or two. 
Can you manage?” 

“Can—can I manage?” 

“T mean with the meals and things.” 
There was a moment’s pause. “I’ve laid 
out some clean clothes for you on your 
dresser. Don’t forget to send the laundry, 
dear. I didn’t have time.” 

“Laundry,” Marcia repeated. “Laun- 
dry?” 

“Yes, and your tan shoes. I took 
them over to Martin’s to be half-soled. 
You’d better call for them.” 

“Yes, I shall.” 

Over the ‘phone, Marcia heard chil- 
dren’s voices, the tooting of a horn. 
There were other noises, a clock striking 
the half-hour, the loud opening and clos- 
ing of a door. It must be bedlam at 
Greg’s house. 

Suddenly, there was a loud crash. 

Mrs. Ware said, “Just a moment, 
Marcia. I think Mickey has fallen out 
of bed.” 

Marcia gulped, “Mother, you can’t 
stand it!” 

She waited. Mrs. Ware came back to 
the *phone, laughing. “It was only the 
umbrella rack. The dog tipped it over,” 
she said. “Now, Marcia, if you'll leave 
the dishes, I'll come over tomorrow and 
tidy up.” 

“No—please!” 

“Well, good-night, darling. Be sure to 
eat a good supper. Everything’s ready. 
You just have to put it on the stove.” 

Marcia gulped, said good-night and 
hung up. Greg was despicable. It was 
an underhand trick. She’d see that her 
mother didn’t stay a moment longer than 
necessary. 

The doorbell rang and Jim came in, a 
little awkward and shy. 

“Oh, hello,” she said coolly. 

“Marcia, I just dropped in for a mo- 
ment to see if everything’s okay.” 

“You needn’t have bothered.” 

“Look!” he said. “Darn it, Marcia, this 
isn’t right. We love each other.” He 
caught both her chilly hands. “I’m sorry 
about last night. Left in a huff. Should 
have stayed and talked it out with you.” 

“There’s nothing to talk about,” Mar- 
cia said. 

She stepped back and nearly fell over 
a pile of logs in the hall. 

“T suppose I ought to thank you for 
lugging these in,” she said, “and moving 
that dresser in my room upstairs. And 
for all the other heavy work you’ve been 
doing around here.” 

Jim stared. “I don’t understand—” 
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Who Is the Robber That 
Steals Your Sleep? 


It is common knowledge that nothing under- 
mines health so quickly as loss of sleep. You 
know how just one or two sleepless nights 
can drag you down. Who is the “robber” that 
creeps upon you in the middle of the night 
and keeps you awake? Is it “NERVES” that 
rob you of the sleep you need? Nervous 
Tension can be responsible for so many 
Wakeful Nights as well as Crankiness, Rest- 
lessness, Nervous Headache and Indigestion. 
When you feel Nervous and Jittery — when 


you can’t sleep at night, why don’t you try 
Dr. Miles Nervine? For over 50 years Dr. 
Miles Nervine has been a-mild but effective 
sedative, that helps to quiet your nerves, re- 
lieve Nervous Tension, and permit Refreshing 
Sleep. Get Dr. Miles Nervine at your Drug 
Store. It comes in two forms. Liquid 25¢ and 
$1.00sizes. Effervescent Tablets 35c and 75c 
sizes. Read directions and use only as directed. 
See whatit can do for you to relax tense nerves 
and help you get your sleep and rest. Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


DID YOU EVER TAKE AN 
INTERNAL BATH? 


THIS MAY SEEM A STRANGE QUESTION. 
But thousands of enlightened Ameri- 
cans do take Internal Baths and at- 
tribute their vigor and state of well 
being to this simple water way of rid- 
ding the system of delayed waste. 


A BONAFIDE INTERNAL BATH is the SELF- 
ADMINISTRATION into the colon of na- 


ture’s greatest cleansing agent—pure 


warm water? The appliance used is 
known the world over as the J. B. L. 
Cascade Internal Bath. Invented by 
the Late Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., he de- 
signed it to scientifically cleanse the 
entire length of the colon in an easy, 
private, comfortable, effective and 
economical manner. 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS—The Internal Bath 
eliminates the use of laxatives and ca- 
thartics. No loss of time, uncertainty 
of action, or social embarrassment fol- 
lows the Internal Bath. Non-habit 
forming, its use tends to encourage 
the rhythmic action of normal elimi- 
nation. 


FREE—You may have a copy of a 24- 
page booklet entitled, “Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.” It discusses 
in simple language why this rational 
method is so effective. Investigate the 
merits of Internal Bathing. You may 
find its drugless relief a godsend. 
Send for your FREE copy NOW. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. C. H. 145, 152 West 65th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your 24-page booklet entitled ‘‘Why We 


Should Bathe Internally.’’ 


Name 





City 


Street iin 


a ie 








©King Featores Syndicate. All Rights Reserved. 


HOW QUINTUPLETS 


promptly relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Wonderful for Grown-ups, Too! 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold — 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief you can buy! 
Just see how promptly white, stainless 
Musterole relieves coughs, sore throat, 
aching chest muscles due to colds — how 
breathing becomes easier — how fast con- 
gestion in upper bronchial tract, nose 
and throat begins to break up! Such 
blessed comfort! In 3 strengths: Chil- 
dren’s Mild, Regular and Extra Strong. 


Be Your Own. 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home 


by wonderful improved method, 
Simple as A, ‘—a child 
ean learn it, Your lessons con- 
sist of real selections instead of 
tiresome exercises, When you 
finish one of these delightfully 
easy lessons you've added a 
new “‘piece’’ to your list. You 
read notes, too—no ‘‘numbers’’ 
or trick music. Method is so 
thorough that some of our 750,000 students are band and 
orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how to do it. Then you do it yourself and hear it. In a few 
short months you become a good musician—the life of 
every party 





Free Print and Picture Sample 


You may quickly become a fine player through the U. S. 
School home study method. Mail coupon for Free Book and 
Free Print and Picture Sample. Please 


mention your favorite instrument 
U.S. School ot Music, 151 Brunswick Blig.,W.Y. 10,.NY. cans 
—_—— — 


| U. S. School of Music, 151 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10. 


I am interested in music study, particularly in the 
instrument checked below. Please send your free illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Music at Home.’’ and 
the free Print and Picture Sample. 


Serge Saxophone 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet 
ae Guitar Reed Organ 
Violin Tenor Banjo 


Modern Elemen- 
tary Harmony 
Clarinet 


Piano Accordion Have you Instr. 


Name... 


FREE BOOK—on 
Rectal Troubles 


Avoid 


\\ Dangers 
f Delay 





Here is good news. This 122-page, 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles, Fistula 
and other related rectal and colon ail- 
ments—will be sent free for the asking. 
It may save you much suffering, time 
and money. Write today—to The Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 138 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


“You brought in those logs, didn’t 
you?” 

“No! And about that dresser—exact- | 
ly what do you mean?” 

“TI don’t know what I mean.” Marcia 
groped her way to a chair and sat down. 
Her heart was thumping. Her eyes felt | 


| dry. | 
| 
| 


“Are you ill, Marcia?” 

Marcia rose suddenly and laughed. It 
was a laugh as strange and unnatural as 
Jim’s had been yesterday. She walked 
over and slid into his arms. 

He looked down at her in consterna- | 
tion. “Then what is the matter?” 

“Nothing ... I mean everything. Jim, 
Im a little tout. All the time I ae 
I was looking after Mother. But she’s | 
really been looking after me.” | 

“Sometimes men do understand,” Mar- 
cia said. “Mother will be very happy 
over at Greg’s. Don’t you think so?” 

Jim held her closer. “I’m sure of it,” 
he said. 


YOUR ROAD TO GREAT LIVING 


(Continued from page 35) 


| That is the question put to Esther of old 
|and to you and to me in 


“such a time 
as this.” 
Listen to the question 


“Who 


again: 


| knoweth whether thou art come to the 


kingdom for such a time as this?” Did 
any generation ever come into the world 
at a greater crisis in the destinies of men? 
We have heard the word * used so 
often that it ceases to disturb us. It is 
like the first cricket which we hear on 
the first night of our vacation in the 
country. After the nightly quiet of cities 
like Cleveland, Chicago and New York, 
cricket can keep us awake on the 
night of our vacation, at the farm. 
after we have heard 


‘crisis” 


one 
first 
But 


get accustomed to their noise and sleep 
soundly. 
We have grown so used to them that we 
sleep through them. 

But when I hear voices of sufficient 
significance cry “crisis,” I for one deem 
it wise to take heed and the question 
comes home to me. “Have I come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” 

This is a time when the very soul of 
man is being crushed by dictators who 
treat him as cannon fodder in their game 
of imperial greed. The soul of man is 
being crushed by a mechanistic civiliza- 
tion which treats men as “hands” to 
tend machines and make things rather 
than as sons of God born to be makers of 
men. The soul of man is being crushed 
by a materialistic: philosophy which re- 
gards him, in the words of one writer, as 
“a bundle of cellulose matter on the way 
to become refuse.” Now is the time to 
rescue man’s soul from the clutches of 
the dictator, the machine, the cynic, and 
restore him to the re-invigorating con- 
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a_ thousand | 
crickets in the neighboring swamps, we | 


So is it with these cries of crisis. | 








YG OPC 
A druggist... 
no substitute for his Bible 


He knows his Bible is worthwhile .. . 
and he can show you how he’s made a 
Moody home study Bible course pay 
him... 


‘Each lesson has given me a deeper 
consciousness and a better understand- 
ing of the riches which are in Christ’ 
Riches? Yes—and peace of mind in per- 
plexing days—may be yours through a 
Bible knowledge of God’s unchanging 
plan for this world. The Panorama of 
the Ages Course will help you. For com- 
plete details just write Dept. H819 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


NAC Cm nC 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE *« CHICAGO 


PROPHECY MONTHLY 


Boiled-down Handbook— World Events 


and Prophecy—produced by Research 
Staff of American Prophetic League, Inc. 
Keeps you up-to-the minute with de- 
pendable information bearing on pro- 
phetic developments. Read around the 
world by Pre-millennial teachers. On ac- 
count of paper allotment, only a few 
more subscriptions can be accepted this 
year. Price $1.00. 
“Book Bulletin’’ Free on request 


American Prophetic League, Inc. 
Box BB, Sta. Eagle Rock, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


C7E Ts 
pee A aa eacaanede 


no “ Thousands say“‘IT’STHEBEST!”” 
Higley’s 1945 Commentary gives 
you 22 outstanding features. Indis- 
pensable to teachers and older stu- 
dents. Strongly Evangelical. Based 
on International Uniform lessons. 


TRUE 3 me WHOLE BIBLE 


“‘The best Dollar’s worth for the average teacher.’ 

Moody Church News.‘‘A library of aidsin one volume.”” 

Arkansas Baptist. Truly spiritual—makes teaching 

easier. 320 pages, nearly 300,000 words. Attractive cloth 

binding with colored jacket. Money-Back guarantee. 
Order from your Bookseller or Direct 


THE HIGLEY PRESS, HE HIGLEY PRESS, Dept. HH Butler, In Butler, Ind. 
tionist. Earnings of 


DO YOU men and women in 


this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly aiter a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 50th year. Write for free booklet. 


—~— Se ETS Y WANT a permane a permanent. 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


High School Course 


ELM ele Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 


equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 


Credit for H. S. subjects already ee Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school scacation is very important for advancement = 
hoseess an, indus istry and socially 7: Pont t be handicapped all ~~ 

a hool sTygunte. tart your training now. 
iesiene on Ni No obligation. 


American School, Dpt. H-125, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 37 
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Do you have poor digestion? 

Do you feel headachy after eating 
Do you get sour or upset easily ? 
Do you feel tired —listless ? 


~ 


OO 


Do you feel headachy and upset due to poorly 
digested food? To feel cheerful and happy again 
your food must be digested properly. 


Each day, Nature must produce about two 
pints of a vital digestive juice to help digest 
your food, If Nature fails, your food may re- 
main undigested—leaving you headachy and 
irritable. 


Therefore, you must increase the flow of this 
digestive juice. Carter’s Little Liver Pills in- 
crease this flow quickly—often in as little as 
30 minutes. And, you’re on the road to feeling 
better. 

Don’t depend on artificial aids to counteract 
indigestion—when Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
aid digestion after Nature’s own order. Take 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills as directed. Get them 
at “7 Suge. = 10¢ and 25¢, 


ee 


HEAR BETTER! FEEL BETTER! WORK BETTER! 
This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution to 
your hearing problem. Finger-tip tone and volume con- 









trol. Requires no special fitting. Operates in any posi- 
tion. Hear clearly at Church, Theatre, Business, De- 
fense Work. Convince yourself with no one to persuade 
you. Ccmpare with others, Has three tubes. 


LOW IN PRICE e FULLY GUARANTEED 
The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 
Write for special home offer and free booklet “‘C-H” 


47 WEST 34th ST. 
GEM EAR PHONE CO. new york 1.N.Y. 
cl ll lll lll ll 








ASTHMA 


"un FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Ifyousuffer from Bronchial Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, 
gasping wheezing—write quick for daring Free Trial Offer. 
Inquiries from so-called ‘‘hopeless”’ cases especially invited. 


NACOR, 936-U, vena Life Bidg., lite Bidg., tndlenapetis 4, Ind. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to *100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 





The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 2853 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 a 
month for disability, new surgical bene- 
fits, up to $100 a month for hospital care 
and other benefits that so many older 
people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; 
than one quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical examina- 
tion—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 


more 






fidence of John when he cred, 
now are we the sons of God 
not yet appear what we shall be; 
we know that when He shall appear, 
shall be like Him.” 

Yes, and in such a time as this the 
soul of America also is at stake. Before 
long, I hope and believe. America will 
sit with the victors at the peace table. 
Will America so act then that non-Chris- 
tian countries will say, “If that is a 
Christian nation, then let us be Christian 
like America.”? It hardly pos- 
sible that the makers of the peace will 
retreat from the lofty 
united world now being held before our 
fighting boys. 


but 
we 


seems 


promises of a 


sacrifices it is scarcely believable that we 
should not go on and help to organize 
some sort of world league with sanctions 
and a feasible international police force. 

Yet, alas, world cooperation may be 
blockgd by wilful politicians, war weari- 
ness, and stupid, indifferent 
Treaties of peace or a league of nations 
will have force only as we the people 
develop the will, the intelligence, and the 
sympathetic imagination adequate for 
world brotherhood and cooperation. Just 
as we are storing up blood-banks for the 


possible casualties of war, so we should 


| be storing up mental blood-banks of good 


| will for the 


possible casualties of peace. 
When our children study geography in 
our schools, talk of the war in 
our homes, when we worship the God 
Father of all mankind in our 
churches, we should be trying to see how 
life looks to the people in 


when we 
and 


beleaguered 


Belgium, in tormented Poland, in bull- 
dozed Berlin, in radical but victorious 


Russia. Yes, and how life looks to the 
boys and girls born on the wrong side of 
the railroad tracks in own home 


towns. Will America be as great in peace 


our 


as she is showing herself strong in war? 
That is the question to be faced in such 


la time as this. 


Your soul and mine is at stake in such 
a time as this. One of the noblest figures 
that emerged from the last World War 
was Studdert-Kennedy, a British chap- 
lain who strove with such bravery dur- 
ing the war and then with equal gallantry 
to save the ideals of the peace afterward. 
Before he died, this British chaplain said 
that the most searching question he ex- 
pected to face at Judgment Day would 
be this: “What make of it? 


” 


did you 


| In the light of Christ’s teachings, was not 


Studdert-Kennedy right? The crucial 
question which I feel I shall have to face 
will be something like this: “You were 
given the privilege of living through a 
time when the souls of men and nations 
were at stake and what did you make of 
it?” And what will I be able to answer? 

“Who knoweth whether thou art come 


| to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 


Only God knows. 
my answer. 


But I must give Him 
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and it doth | 


citizenry. 


“Beloved, | 


Certainly after our present | 


























If Hearing Were 


Visual 


Here’s What an Ordinary 
Hearing Aid Would Give You 












































































































































Here’s What the New 


Super TELEX 
Will Give You 





































































































Clear, undistorted hearing, every 
tone, every nuance perfect in recep- 
tion ... noiseless, effortless hearing 

. far or near... the new super 
Telex gives you all this! Telex ability 
to reproduce sound exactly, natur- 
ally, will astonish you. There’s only 
one way you can fully know how true 
our claims are, and that is by a free 
demonstration and scientific fitting, 
without obligation. Before buying 
a hearing aid—know the Telex story! 


TELEX 


Hearing Centers from Coast to Coast 


































































































Consult Your Telephone Book 
































FREE! Telex Hearing Report and Speech Understand- 
ing Test — thorough, helpful — whether you own o 
hearing aid or not. Increase your speech understand- 
ing. Mail coupon today. 
TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 
21 Telex Park - Minneapolis, Minn. 
















































































BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


itt) 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 

Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . » « $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense pald, upto. . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages relmbursed, upto. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to any hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY ¢ No Agent Will Bother You 


i MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. CH-10 
Wilmington 99, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 


NAME 
ADDRESS, 
CITY. STATE 


Lew wee ewww we ween nen ne ee eee === 


Tired Kidneys — 
Often Bring 
Sleepless Nights 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy, When they get tired and don’t 
work right in the daytime, many people have to get 
up nights. Frequent or scanty passages with smart- 
ing and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder. Don’t neglect 
this condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may also 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, headaches and dizziness, 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills, 


, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 to SO 

Many Swedish Massage graduates make 
or even more per week, Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
private practice, Others make good money in 
spare time, You can win independence 

and prepare for future security by 
training at home and qualifying for 

; Diploma, Anatomy Charts and 32-page 
Illustrated Book FREE-N 


* The College of Swedish M 


$50, $75 


or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments : Hangings * Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
Pari meh 

NAT!ONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 

821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








CHALLENGE FOR TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 25) 


Giving does not ordinarily involve de- 
cision arrived at intellectually, nor is it 
always a matter of logic. Giving usually 
is an emotional experience. It is often 
compensatory, an involuntary effort to 
offset grief, to counterbalance despair. In 
every war, and more especially in the 
universal anguish of today’s conflict, peo- 
ple seek to do what they can, to give 
what they can to alleviate suffering and 
to make atonement to those who will 
follow after them. This constitutes the 
second factor in willingness to give. 

There is yet a third reason, perhaps 
the most important of all, why these 
years are years of opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for the Church in connection 
with raising funds. Heartsick and heavy- 
laden, confronted day after day by be- 
reavement and death, men and women 
are reawakened to a sense of dependence 
on God. Deep humility of spirit crys out 
for “the luxury of doing good.” The 
Church, ambassador to God, takes on, 
for many people, new significance. For 
such the whole scene and focus of life 
shifts from material to spiritual thought 
and action. ‘Challenged by a profound 
realization that material resources should 
be used for the common good, there is 
greater willingness to sacrifice for others, 
to undertake the primary and provident 
task of making life more worth living. 

Generous, and with innate compassion 
for the poor, the hurt, the homeless and 
the motherless, the American people are 
today moved by compassion for the 
whole world. They seek steadfastness 
and strength in the Word of God and 
in the House of God. It is difficult to 
supply the present demand for the Bible, 
which has exceeded all previous records 
in sales and distribution. Church attend- 
ance has increased affirmation of the need 
for spiritual comfort and the armor of 
God. 

Dr. Harry S. Myers, secretary of the 
United Stewardship Council, states that 
twenty three and a half million church 
members of sixteen denominations con- 
tributed upwards of $350,000,000 in 1942 
to religious institutions—50 million more 
than they contributed in 1940. 

Irresolution, diffidence or apology with 
reference to money is unfair both to the 
Church and to her people. Let the need 
be expressed, the objective defined, and 
people welcome the opportunity of giv- 
ing! What need is greater than the needs 
of the spirit? What objective more 
worthwhile or more clearly defined than 
the Christian’s way of life? 

Money, to which so much importance 
is attached in a highly complex social 
and economic order, is in the last analysis, 
worth only what it can buy as a medium 
of exchange for goods or services. In 
parts of the world today, the natives 
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Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with thoseterrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send st 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live o1 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If youhave suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 454-N Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara Street Buffalo 1, New York 


Dealers 


FIT TIGHT \ ~ 
Sn acahes oe ry) oe 


Soften DENTYTE by warming—spread It on your 
plate—put in mouth and bite to make a perfect 
impression. Remove plate—and allow few minutes 
to ‘‘set’’. You get an absolutely perfect fit. Sore 
gums vanish—no more slipping or loose teeth. 
DENTYTE is firm but resilient. Each lining lasts 
for months. Immediately removable with fingers. 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort per 
plate), postpaid only $1.Send dollar bill at our 
risk. Easy to order. Easy to use. Unconditionally 
Guaranteed. 


Dental Products Corp.Dept. H-20, Manheim, Pa. 


If you suffer from hard of hearing and head 
noises caused by catarrh of the head write 
us NOW for proof of the good results our 
simple home treatment has accomplished for 
a great many people. Many past 70 report 
hearing fine and head noises gone. Nothing 
to wear—no one need know—Send today for 
proof and 80 days trial offer. No obligations. 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. 430 Davenport, lowa 
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ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 

Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 

ing pains of these diseases when the 

usual remedies have failed. Learn 

E: about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic's FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


CE lem Lua 
FREE SAMPLE 


See how quick pain stops— bunion 
gets smaller. Wear regular shoes 
sy FAIRYFOOT is easy to use. Safe, 
"7 harmless.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 


6 . 
Send No Money "stow 
Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 
223 S. Wabash, Dept. 7231, Chicago 5, III. 


ly Bel 2 2 lan leg 
Sell TRU-FIT HOSIERY 
Write for Outfit and Stocking FREE! 


steady business, prepare for return of 


PREPARE 
FOR 


Make money, buil 
NYON HOSIERY be eakinanges, Bre 
from friends for Tru-Fit Rayon Hosiery. 
nsational Customer-F it Service provides 
xact leg-pattern for every typecustomer. 
‘our persoval hose FREEAS Aes BONUS, 
PREE. Wri 


. 4 © Outfit and sample stocking ite i] Fh n 
AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS My 
DEPT 6-144, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


You May Never Suffer Another 
Acid Stomach Pain 


—25¢ Test— 


If you dread to eat because of the pain afterwards, if 
your stomach hurts when full of food or hurts when 
empty due to excess acid, don’t ignore your sufferings. 
Try Udga for relief of stomach and ulcer pains, in- 
digestion, gas pains, for heartburn, burning sensation, 
sour upset stomach, bloat and other hyperacid condi- 
tions. Over 200 million used. Get a 25¢ box of Udga 
Tablets from your druggist. First home trial may 
show how to avoid another stomach acid pain. You 
must be convinced in 5 minutes or DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK. 
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When Your"Innards” 
are Crying the Blues 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S$ 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contaneo SYRUP PEPSIN 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—**THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 
FREE 


dorsed by multitudes. 
LIEPE METHODS, 3284 N.Green Bay Ave., BOOKLET 


Dept. A-33, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








--- Like Some 
ExTrA MONEY? 


If you heard of a plan that en- 
abled someone to make $70.00 in 
several hours of his spare time. 
wouldn’t you want to know all 
about it? Christian Herald’s easy 
Money-Making Plan did just that 
and we'll be glad to tell you how 
you can use it to turn your spare 
time into extra money, if you will 
just clip and return the coupon 
below at once. There’s no ex- 
pense to you, no experience nec- 
essary. 


DON’T WAIT 
Mail the Coupon Today 


Desk 145, CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me all details about your 
offer to make Extra Money. 
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| religious purposes. 


refuse to work for money. They will 
work only for cotton goods or food. 


Money has ceased to have any value for 
them because they are not able to ex-| 
change it for textiles or bread. 

In referring to money, in seeking to 
raise funds, the Church sometimes loses 
sight of this fact: the money people give 
is only a symbol of ‘their willingness to 
give effort and time. Of necessity, they 
spend their effort and time at desks and | 
machines. Unskilled in building, or in| 
of Church affairs, the} 
only contribution they are in a position | 
to make is money. But when they make 
this gift of money, they give more than 
They give themselves, and this 
is the reason why, particularly in time | 
of trouble, they give gladly. 

Benjamin Franklin 
young tradesman: 
is money.” 
\is “time.” 


the management 


money. 


advised a) 
“Remember that time 
It is just as true that money 
Let the people understand 


once 


that when they give money, they give 
time, which ultimately is all that any of 


us have to spend or to give. These gifts 
of “time,” in small amounts and large 
amounts, will be an important factor in 
determining the future of the Church 
and the character of the post-war world. 
Time, in the semblance of money, will} 
help rebuild Christendom. It will also)| 
re-create lives, sharpening the Sword of | 
the Spirit, by which the battle for peace 
on earth will be won. 

These are years of vision and the will 
to serve. There is moral strength and 
spiritual uplift in giving. Not only is 
giving an emotional expression and spir- 
itual experience, but it readily becomes 
1 habit, and as this habit becomes an 
integral part of community and congre- 
gational life, ministers find that, far from | 
being wearied by the appeal for funds, 
their people welcome the opportunity to 
widen the sphere of their religious ac- 
tivities. 

Church boards are often amazed to 
discover that the more money people 
give to missions, religious educational in- 
stitutions and benevolences, the more 
they give to the church for its own work | 
and maintenance. But it is interesting | 
that people, having discovered the satis- 
faction of contributing to the common 
good, very often desire further to deepen 
the wellsprings of the spirit and to trans- 





| late faith, hope and charity into realities. 


Now is the time. The whole world is 


| looking to the churches of America for | 


leadership. Those who are directing | 
church affairs will indeed be derelict in| 
their duty if they do not take advantage | 
of these years—the best years in the his- | 
tory of Christianity to secure money for 
Now is the time to 
challenge the people fully to underwrite 
the financial structure of our Christian 
institutions. A great task lies ahead, and 
for this task, the Church must be armed 
with confidence, courage and funds. 








BROOKS COMPANY, 112-D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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HOw your OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING 


» SAVE 15 Y2 


: It’s All So Easy! Materials 
® are picked up at your door by 
Freight or Express and shipped 
at our expense to the Olson 
Factory. We do the rest. 


By the Olson Process we 
sterilize, shred, merge 
materials of all kinds— 
reclaim the valuable 
wools, ete., then bleach, 
ecard, spin, dye, and 
weave lovely, deep- 
textured, new 


, BROADLOOM RUGS 


reversible for double lux- 
ury—up to 16 ft. seam- 
less, any length, in— 
Solid Colors, Rich 
Tweed Blends, 18th 
Century Floral and 
Leaf Designs, Early 
American, Oriental 
patterns, Ovals. 


Our 70th Year 

Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Over 2 million cus- 
tomers. We do not have 
agents or sell thru stores. 
Sorry, if War Work some- 

times causes delays. 

Chicago New York S'Frisco 
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STOPS Most Rupture 
ay 


Why worry and suffer any longer 
if we can help you? Learn about 
our perfected invention for most 
forms of reducible rupture in men, 
women and children. Patentcd air 
cushion support permits Nature to 
help hold most ruptures securely 
but gently —day and nicht. Thou- 
sands made happy. Weighs but a 
few ounces, is neat and sanitary. 
No stiff springs or hard pads. No C. E. Brooks 
salves or plasters. Durable, cheap. Inventor 
Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never 
sold in stores or by agents. Write today for full information 
and Free Book on Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 
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Any, Old Clothes? 


OT too old, for they must give 

protection against the cold wintry 
wind, and not too shabby, for they 
must mike a man look respectable 
when he tries to get a job. Look into 
your wardrobe today, for there are 
many men well up in years whose 
shoes are practically without soles and 
whose clothes are mostly holes. 

A suit of warm underwear, a pair of 
strong shoes, an overcoat can mean 
life instead of death—a job instead 
of charity. 

Make up a bundle TODAY and send 
it prepaid express or parcel post to 
GEORGE BOLTON 
Bowery Mission 
227 Bowery, New York City 2 





A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven, meeting those whom we may not expect to find, 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 
@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
‘*Intra Muros’’ its of vital importance to you, if you've 
lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones. ‘‘The 
grandest book I ever read,’’ says one reader and 
another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great 
book. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00. Edi*tion limited 
order at once. 


Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-1, Rowan, lowa 
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afine garden you 

can have with Burpee seeds, 

we’ll send these 6 full-size 

10c-Packets--Marglobe Tomato, Grand 
‘> Rapids Leaf Lettuce, Crosby Egyptian 
jm Beet, Chantenay Carrot, Scarlet Globe 

Radish--all 5 Pkts. postpaid for 

only 10c. Send dime today! 
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|NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Strange 

“It says here that thousands of bacteria 
/can live on the point of a needle.” 
“What a strange diet!” 
| —Lookout. 
Naturally 

Henry: “Girls want a lot nowadays.” 

John: “Yes, and they want a house on 
it, too.” 

—Selected. 

Correction 

Mistress (hearing a crash from the 
kitchen): “More dishes, Mary?” 

Servant: “No, ma’am; less.” 


Frank 
Doctor (after examining patient): I 
don’t like the looks of your husband, Mrs. 
Brown. 
Mrs. Brown: Neither do I, Doctor, but 


—Exchange. 


| he’s good to our children. 


—Exchange. 


Definition 
Itches.—Something that when a recruit 
is standing at attention his nose always. 


—Kablegram. 
Late 
The new recruit was late for parade. 


|‘‘Well, it’s so nice to see you, soldier.” 


said the sergeant with a snarl. “We so 
feared you had signed a separate peace.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 
There's a Difference 
Hunter (to old guide): Have you ever 
been lost in the woods? 
Old Guide: Nope—I never did get lost, 
but I was bewildered once for four days. 
—Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph. 
What Else? 


“T didn’t know you suffered with rheu- 
matism.” 





“Sure. What else can you do with it?” 
—Exchange. 
Promise 
He: “When we are married, dear, I’m 
not going to be like some husbands who 
get cross and ugly maybe just because the 
coffee is cold.” 
She (sweetly): “Well, if you ever do, 
honey, I’ll make it hot for you.” 
—Watchword. 
Playing Safe 
She read the fancy recipes, 
Each one a tempting winner, 
Then, dashing to her kitchen, fixed 
Some ham and eggs for dinner. 


—Selected. 
Wanted—Dead or Alive 


“What is the most useful creature in 
the world to mankind?” asked the teacher. 

“A hen, sir!” replied Freddie. 

“A hen,” echoed the teacher. “How do 
you make that out?” 

“We can eat it before it is born, and 
after it is dead!” exclaimed the boy. 

~-Exchange. 


Alexander the Lost 

The teacher was telling his class about 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

“When Alexander had conquered In- 
dia,” he said, “what do you think he did? 
Do you think he gave a great feast to 
celebrate his triumph? No; he sat down 
and wept.” 

The children seemed a little disap- 
pointed at this childish exhibition on the 
part of the hero, so the teacher contin- 
ued: “Now, why do you think Alexander 
wept?” 

Up went a little hand. 

“Well, Tommy?” said the teacher. 

“Please, sir,” said Tommy, hesitatingly, 
“perhaps he didn’t know the way back.” 

—Selected. 


Patience 


“Are you the girl who took my order?” 
asked the patient gentleman in the restau- 
rant. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the waitress politely. 

“Well, I declare,” said the man, “you 
don’t look a day older.” 

—Selected. 


Can't Face It 
Bootblack—Shine your shoes? 
Businessman—No., 
Bootblack—Shine ’em so you can see 
your face. 
Businessman—No. 


Bootblack—Don’t blame you. 
—Exchange. 


Full Name 


Little Rosalie, a first-grader, walking 
with her mother, spoke to a small boy. 
“His name is Jimmy and he is in my 
class,” she exclaimed. 

“What is the little boy’s last name?” 
her mother asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “is 
Jimmy Sitdown—that’s what the teacher 
calls him.” 

—Exchange. 


Water, Water Everywhere ... 

Two soldiers were standing on the deck 
of a transport. 

“Did you ever see so much water in 
all your life?” 

“You’ve not seen anything yet. That’s 
just the top of it.” 

—Exchange. 


Curiosity 

Little Betty, watching the farmhands 
spreading out a stack of hay to dry, could 
contain her curiosity no longer so she 
politely asked: 

“Ts it a needle you’re looking for?” f 

—Selected. 
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